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RELIGION AS A SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


THE attention of our country is largely drawn at the pres- 
ent moment to the subject of strength. Every kind of ma- 
terial force that we are able to control, is being employed to 
put down the great rebellion which ‘has arisen against the 
authority of our national government. The realm of nature 
is laid under contribution for its strongest materials to be 
used in the manufacture of arms. The stout and able 
bodies of our young men are mustered by the hundred 
thousand on the field of battle. The inventive genius of 
the American mind is being taxed .to its utmost capacity in 
producing the most powerful engines and machinery of de- 
struction. Mighty ships, with their voices of thunder and 
their breasts of steel, are fitting out from our ports. Our 
wealth is being converted with lavish profusion into the 
sinewg of war. The nation’s proudest honors are offered for 
the energy of character and the power of mind which are 
able to mould the flaming zeal of our soldiers into glorious 
deeds. There is no sacrifice which is counted as too great 
to be made. The patriotic heart of the country is throbbing 
with its life-blood into the remotest veining of our armies. 
And every new weapon which comes from the forge, every 
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strong arm which looms up in the field, every new principle 
of science which is brought to bear on the foe, is hailed 
throughout the length and breadth of our land with a shout 
of delight. 

But these natural forces, with all of their grandeur and 
importance, are by no means the full measure of our 
strength. The religion of Christ is possessed of another and 
a mightier power than any of those which are found in the 
realms of nature and science. The claims which are being 
made for its use as a great and important agent in conduct- 
ing the affairs even of this present world, are based on a 
real and solid foundation. And, as a subject appropriate for 
the times in which we live, let us look at the philosophic 
principle on which the Gospel is made to act as a power in 
promoting the interests of nations and of men. 

On searching after the various sources of our human 
strength, we find that, as a general rule, it is derived not so 
much from our own immediate faculties themselves, as from 
the advantage that we are able to take of the laws and of the 
great natural forces which are playing in the world around 
us. The primitive man is the weakest member of the ani- 
mal kingdom. His lower companions are found originally 
to excel him in vigor, in speed, in length of vision, in quick- 
ness of hearing, in delicacy of touch, and are more infalli- 
ble in their use of instinct, than he is of reason. How, then, 
is it that he has become able in these respects, as well as in a 
thousand others, to surpass them each and all? It is simply 
by his skill in employing for his own purposes those mighty 
elements of nature which only baffle and destroy the lower 
orders of the animal creation. ‘ 

You see this first in regard to his physical powers. The 
great river is deflected from its course, and obliged, Samson- 
like, to grind at mills which his own muscles would never 
be able to move. The fickle winds are made, by an artful 
arrangement of sails, to waft his vessels on their way with a 
speed which mocks at the efforts of the strongest swimmer. 
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The expansive properties of water are compelled, through 
the instrumentality of the steam-engine, to exert a force 
which leaves out of comparison all the strength of the ani- 
mal kingdom. <A whole nation of savages, advancing merely 
in their native strength, would be hardly a match for a 
single columbiad, animated with the power of its ‘ windy 
nitre.” And when we take into consideration the countless 
ways in which these natural forces are applied by the laws 
of mechanics to the wants of our daily life, — the wonderful 
operations of the spindle, the loom, the lathe, the locomotive, 
the sewing-machine, the printing-press, the gunboat, the 
bombshell, and of all the other inventions of the present age, 
— how vast is the addition which is thus made to the mere 
naked strength of the human hand! 

So it is with the power of the senses. The eye of man, 
whose range in its natural condition is so narrow, is enabled 
by the microscope to distinguish objects of which it would 
take millions to occupy a single square inch, and by the 
telescope to behold worlds which are more remote than num- 
bers can express. The compass directs the mariner through 
the gloom and storm of the darkest night as safely and surely 
as though he were sailing in the brightest day. The telegraph 
gathers up the volitions of the human will from a range such 
as was never reached by the most stentorian voice, or felt 
through by the most delicate ear. The chemist at work in 
his laboratory is able to lay hold of and to examine elements 
too subtile and minute ever to have been unravelled by the 
power of touch. The optician will take the nebula of a 
comet floating as a mist through the remotest region of sky, 
and tell you, as certainly as though he could blow upon it 
with his breath, whether it is on fire itself, or whether it 
shines by reflected light. And the singular discovery has 
been made the past year, that the atmosphere of the sun is 
composed of several of the same metals which are found on 
our own earth, the hand of science reaching as it were into 
the very heart of the sunshine, and wresting a secret from 
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those burning depths whose heat, ninety-five millions of 
miles away, is often to our unshielded nerves so intolerable. 
How has all this been done? Not by increasing the strength 
of the senses directly, but by taking advantage of those laws 
and principles on which the powers of nature are found to 
act. 

So too with the operation of our intellectual faculties. The 
mind’s direct perceptions of truth are few, and only of the 
simplest kind. It is by the power of logic that our reason is 
able to build up the myriad facts which are scattered broad- 
cast over the world,.into the great temples of philosophy and 
science. The child, by following out the rules of arith- 
metic, is enabled to arrive at conclusions in numbers that 
would baffle the unaided mind of the profoundest philoso- 
pher. The invention of logarithms has added as much to 
the power of the human intellect as that of the steam-engine 
has to the might of the human hand; and the great princi- 
ples of geometry and of the calculus are as mighty in solv- 
ing the vast problems which lie before us in the realm of 
truth as are the mechanical powers in overcoming the re- 
sistance of matter. The great addition, moreover, which is 
thus made to our native strength, is no vain possession, but 
is applied continually to the practical affairs of business. It 
enters into trade, into navigation, into architecture, into 
mechanism, into surveying, into war. Our gunboats that 
went up the Mississippi a short time ago began with ascer- 
taining, by a series of triangles, the distance to the hostile 
forts; and then, having elevated one of the mortars accord- 
ing to the law of projectiles, the first shell, mounting far up 
into the heavens, turned round as gracefully and surely as 
though the gunner’s hand all the time were upon it, and 
lodged within a few feet of the enemy’s works. A corps of 
engineers is almost as much a part of our modern war equip- 
ments as are regiments of soldiers or batteries of cannon. 
No small part of the success which has attended our arms in 
this present struggle is due to the continual use that we have 
made of scientific principles. 
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This method of increasing our strength, however, is not 
by any means confined to the operations of nature and 
science. There are great forces in the moral and spiritual 
world, just the same as in the realms of earth and sky, 
which immeasurably transcend all that the unaided mind is 
able to accomplish. The words of our Saviour, “* My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” apply not only to the in- 
fluence they are exerting in the affairs of nature, but also to 
what they are doing in those of man. It is impossible to 
explain the vast changes which are taking place from age to 
age in society, without supposing the operation of a mightier 
power than that of human passion and of human interest. 
All experience shows it requires strength to control the 
dominion of spirit not less truly than that of matter. And 
the providence which is moulding the destiny of nations, 
and lifting the great family of man ever and ever to a higher 
level, is not surely of less energy than the gravity which is 
shaping this material earth, or the sunshine which is de- 
veloping it year by year into a more and more glorious 
beauty. 

The action, moreover, of these great moral and spiritual 
forces is not the result of chance or indifference, but is 
governed by laws and principles as fixed and definite as 
those which enter into the realms of nature and science, — 
they are, justice, mercy, goodness, purity, benevolence, free- 
dom, self-denial, kindness, — all of those duties which go 
under the name of religion. The saying of Plato, which is 
so true of the material universe, that “ God geometrizes,” 
is exactly paralleled in the spiritual universe by the decla- 
ration of Scripture, that ‘ the ways of the Lord are right.” 
His arm always moves in the same rigid accordance with the 
rules of morals that it does with those of mathematics. 
There is a subtile tendency in the world to promote the 
interests of virtue in opposition to those of vice, which at 
last infallibly overrides the strongest efforts of man to resist 
it. In spite of all the eddies and currents which appear on 
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its surface, the great tide of Divine Providence, with a 
motion which is sublimer and mightier than the march even 
of its planets and stars, is sweeping the world onward in the 
ways of righteousness and truth. 

Now, it is on the score of its using these great moral and 
spiritual forces in accordance with the laws and principles 
by which they are governed, that religion is the source of our 
divinest strength. There is no department of the universe 
from which the human mind is especially excluded. The 
Deity is just as willing to help on the affairs of our daily 
life with his moral might as he is with the powers of nature. 
We are created directly with those faculties which enable us 
to deal with spiritual forces ; and whenever we comply with 
the conditions on which they are obliged to act, whenever 
we bring our individual plans and purposes to correspond 
with those of God, we are able to second our human efforts 
with something of that boundless and irresistible energy 
which belongs to his own eternal Omnipotence. 

The laws of the Gospel are thus placed in the strictest 
analogy with those of nature and thought, as the means of 
our exerting the greatest possible strength. They are all 
but the several modes of Divine action, the different chan- 
nels in which that great tide of force outflowing from the 
throne of God is made to run. We lay hold of the one 
with faith, love, prayer, soul, in the same way that we do 
of the other with invention, skill, reason, mind. And as 
mechanics and mathematics are the art of applying to the 
wants of our daily life that part of the Divine might which 
flows through the laws of nature, so religion is the art of 
employing, for the general advancement of our human in- 
terests, that more glorious part of it which comes to us only 
through the laws of the spirit world. 

It is this view of the subject which gives us at least a 
partial insight of the marvellous power which the Bible as- 
cribes to faith. Is it not probable that the miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles, instead of being done, as some have weakly 
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supposed, by their secret acquaintance with the principles 
of natural science, were done by the control which their 
spiritual natures had gained over the great springs of moral 
and spiritual force? The description which is given as to 
their mode of operation — using an outward divine power by 
the exercise of their own inward faculties — corresponds ex- 
actly with our idea of religion as a source of strength. The 
words of Christ, ‘ All things are possible unto him that be- 
lieveth,” and “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove,” can never be realized with any inspira- 
tion of our own immediate powers. But, on the supposition 
of a principle within us by which we are able, as in the case 
of science, to control the forces of the spirit world, they 
are not mere extravagant hyperboles, but are full of the 
most literal and sober truth. The experience of George 
Miiller, and of a hundred others in all ages of the Christian 
Church, which is so puzzling on any theory of psychology 
and of natural agents, is in perfect harmony with the ex- 
istence of these great spiritual laws. And in those glorious 
days of the coming Church, when the kingdom of our Saviour 
shall be fully established, and when we shall be able to con- 
trol the forces of the spirit world as perfectly as we now 
do those of nature, we doubt not that we shall literally real- 
ize the promise, “ He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall 
he do.” 

It is this view of the subject, also, which shows how foolish 
is the conduct of those who neglect the great verities of 
religion, and act only in accordance with the impulse of 
passion, or with the short sight of their human sagacity. It 
is just as if they were to go into battle relying wholly on the 
strength of their own muscles, or attempt the sailing of their 
ships over the sea by the use of their natural sight and 
despising the aid of compass and chart. The relation of the 
unbeliever to the Christian is the same as that of the savage 
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to the scholar, the one having no control of spiritual forces 
and the other none of natural. And, to be consistent, the 
man who rejects the aid of the Gospel in conducting the 
affairs of life ought also to reject the aid of numbers, and 
to prefer the use of his own native powers to the thousand 
inventions of science and art. 

On the other hand, we are able to see, although we may 
not as yet understand the whole philosophy of the subject, 
that the employment of religion as a source of strength is 
very far from being absurd or empirical. The man who 
by the prayer of faith is making use of God’s arm to accom- 
plish a purpose on the other side of the globe, is acting on 
a principle just as sound as the one who employs the electric 
telegraph to perform a matter of business in a distant state. 
The words of the poet, “ Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just,” are not merely an idle song, but the enuncia- 
tion of a truth as positive as any which are laid down in 
Euclid or La Place. The command of our Saviour, “ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you,” is an 
agency for human welfare which is rooted in the nature of 
things not less deep than the principles which Watt and 
Arkwright and Faust have embodied in the steam-engine, 
the loom, and the printing-press. The power of love is 
worthy, alike in its nature and in its origin, to be used as a 
companion to the power of logic. The true soldier needs 
to go forth armed, not only with the weapons which have 
come from the anvil and the forge, but with the breastplate 
of righteousness, and the shield of faith, and the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the spirit. And the same policy 
which prompts the sailor, in conducting his vessel over the 
sea, to spread his sails to the winds of heaven, and to di- 
rect his course by the rules of navigation, should lead him, 
also, in the voyage of life, to unfold the faculties of his soul 
to the breath of God’s Spirit, and to steer his course, day 
by day, with a rigid conformance to the principles of the 


Gospel. 
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The power, moreover, which is thus found in religion, is 
not by any means of less value to nations than it is to indi- 
viduals and to the affairs of our private life. The great 
thing which our country needs in this terrible war, is to 
make the same use of moral and spiritual forces that it is 
already making of those in nature and science. There are 
streams of divine power now pulsing through the hearts of 
the American people which are broader and grander than 
the flow even of its mightiest rivers. There is a spirit 
brooding over our land which is swifter and surer than any 
which ever flashed the news of victory over the telegraphic 
wires. There are breezes waiting to speed our ship of state 
on its way, mightier than ever wafted the voyager of the sea 
to his haven of peace. There are bolts in that great maga- 
zine of truth which the Lord has given to our age, that are 
more fiery and terrible than any that were ever sent from 
reeling navies and from fortress walls. Why do they linger 
in our hands? Why do we shrink from striking with our 
moral might on the very crest of moral wrong? Why are 
we employing the life-blood of our sons and brothers to do 
the work which God’s own arrows are quivering to perform ? 
If our government were only willing to employ the powers of 
religion, — only willing to break the yoke of bondage, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and to act the part of the good 
Samaritan to the despised and wounded race in our midst, 
— only willing to make all of its plans and purposes to cor- 
respond thoroughly with the principles of divine action, it 
would throw a new force into the field that would soon ex- 
ceed all the rest of our strength put together. The idea that 
such a course should be considered as dangerous, shows how 
little we have profited by the past experience of our race, 
and how little real faith we have in the great principles of 
the Gospel. The blind conservatism which doubts the utility 
of this power, which is afraid of its injuring our business 
interests, and breaking up the foundations of society, is only 
another form of that same unbelieving folly which, a few 
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ages ago, was arguing that the invention of the printing- 
press would destroy the business of book-making, and the 
employment of the steam-engine rob the poorer classes of 
their daily bread. 

Dangerous! There is nothing in this world that is truly 
dangerous but sin and error. What is it that has placed 
our country in its present condition? Is it righteousness 
and justice and brotherly love? The same lightning which 
flashes our thoughts from land to land, is ready, when its 
laws are broken, to smite the offender to earth. The great 
tides of moral power, outpulsing from the heart of God, that 
are so efficient, when rightly applied, in turning smoothly 
the great wheels of society, are equally powerful, when they 
meet with obstacles, to overwhelm them in destruction. And 
the individual or the nation that works counter to the laws 
of righteousness and truth, that tolerates a sin of any kind 
whatever in its bosom, that strives to walk by the feeble 
rays of worldly policy, rather than by the eternal light of 
God’s word, is sure in the end to be swept away by the on- 
ward flow of his everlasting might. 

What if the problem is difficult, and the end of it beyond 
the reach of our mortal sight? That is the very reason why 
we need the power of religion to solve it. We do not em- 
ploy the calculus to find how much are two and two, but in 
weighing the planets, and in tracing the comets in their 
mazy course. What would you think of the mariner that 
should refuse to use the compass and chart in the darkness 
and storm of night, preferring that his vessel should drift 
along the sport of the waves, and reserve them for the time 
when he could see the headlands? Far rather would we 
make the ship all trim and taut, and then, with Christ at 
the helm, and the Bible’s directions before us, let it drive, 
with undoubting faith, through wind and wave. It is better 
to follow the light of God’s Word, even though it lead us for 
a time through misfortune and sorrow and pain, rather than 
to trust in the bright but delusive phantoms of our earthly 
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wisdom. The experience of all history goes to show, that in 
the long trial there are no maxims of business or of states- 
manship which are equal to those simple but sublime pre- 
cepts which are laid down in the Bible. The people who 
take advantage of them are backed up in the volition of 
their own wills with all the unbounded forces of the spir- 
itual universe. The great tide of human progress, rolling 
onward from the very beginning of time, is mingled with 
the pulse of their hearts. And in every blow of their hands, 
in every struggle of their minds, they are accompanied, all 
unseen though it be, alike with the plans and the power of 
the omnipotent and everlasting God. 

Thus have we tried to show that the use of religion as a 
means of increasing our strength is not by any means with- 
out a warrant. We do not say it is the only force which 
there is in the world, or that it will avail us, any more than 
the truths of science, without our possession also of skill and 
tact; but we do claim for it a place as one of the great 
motive powers of society, and as being able, in the hands of 
a live Christian to aid mightily in the accomplishment of our 
human interests. The more excitement there is in the com- 
munity, and the more we are called upon to apply our ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of some great and difficult object, 
the more need there is that we should be earnest and faith- 
ful in the performance of our religious obligations. And in 
that sublime and terrible struggle which is now upon us, — 
the effort of our country to put down the hosts of rebellion, 
and to reassert the great principles of independence and uni- 
versal liberty, — we ought, in addition to all our other means 
of resistance, finally, brethren, to be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. 


J. C. K. 
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ONCE more in the country, out of the din of streets, the 
cark and care of life. And what a welcome Nature gives! 
The dewy grass glistens with greeting, every daisy and but- 
tercup nods, vines reach out their tendrils, and flowers send 
fragrance from afar, and the birds twitter, ‘* Welcome home” ; 
the ripples of river and brook seem to sparkle with pleasure 
as we come, and the trees to wave in blessed salutation ; the 
very insects buzz for joy round the returning prodigal, while 
afar “in choral silence, the hills look you their ‘ All hail!’ ” 
and at night twilight enfolds us like a protecting mantle, and 
the stars are dewy, even as mothers’ eyes grow dim over the 
bed of their sleeping children. No arms save God’s alone 
are so tender as Nature’s, from the time our little feet first 
trod in the dew, till the time tired feet lie down to rest, and 
the grass weaves its gracious shroud above. 

But Nature is meant for more than delectation and sooth- 
ing: receiving these alone, we are as they who should wander 
through a vast library, and only rejoice at the crowded alcoves 
and the carving; as they who should sit at Gamaliel’s feet, 
and ask but a benediction. O Nature, give us of thy wisdom 
and thy strength! O book whence Moses, David, and Isaiah 
drew their inspiration, and wherein our Lord beheld his 
Father’s face, open thy pages also unto us! 

What first impresses us in country life is the air of uni- 
versal quiet and repose; even these bustling bees have all 
day long to hum in, and never a care; rich proprietors are 
they, with the whole wide landscape for their farm, the 
horizon for boundary-ling. May not we feel as rich and 
secure in our Father’s house as an insect ? 

We note the lavish, perfect beauty on every side ; drawings 
in little of all which art has dreamed and put together, and 
the ages have gloried over; the curve of grass-blades and 
honeysuckle-tubes ; the tint of flower, sky, and cloud; the 
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arch of boughs and springing lines of the hills ; and the music 
of waves and leaves. They make us realize our nearness 
unto God ; since so clearly these brains and hearts of ours 
are outgrowths of his brain and heart. We are created in 
his image; are his children. 

Yes, and as children we must go to Nature; with their 
habit of busy idleness, of meek, wondering inquiry. A plum- 
tree taps at our window as we read; we look out, we note 
the delicate shadow of leaf on leaf, and stem and trunk, we 
count the tints of green, brown, gray, red, blue,— whole 
rainbows consolidated here! and if we were painters, could 
we graduate these velvety shadings ? We count insects that 
hover between the leaves or cling to them, or creep up the 
glossy bark; ants, beetles, flies, ten or fifteen sorts at the 
first count; wood-ants, and house-ants, brown beetles and 
lady-birds, flies gray and green, flies red-headed, black, yellow- 
headed, flies plumed like cavaliers, and winged like Psyche, 
—each insect with a structure, history, instincts of its own, 
and out of the homely fruit-tree God’s voice speaks to us, 
“Lo, itis I! It is my care and love that marks a path, that 
makes a home for insects and for thee. It is my taste which 
curves, carves, tints, and groups these leaves, this clustered 
fruit.” Then suddenly an oriole alights, and sings in wild, 
rapid warble his story of woods and waves of air, and the 
swinging nest in the elm-tree ; of freedom, light, and joy, 
and perfect trust ;— he warbles, and away, and our heart 
goes with him, wiser, gladder, for his song. A bright-plumed 
bird to careless eyes ; God’s winged messenger to us. 

We put heaven and angels too far off; the kingdom of 
heaven is within us; God dwells in our souls. The angels 
renowned through all time and worshipped in the churches, 
what are they but our daily helpers? “ Angel of peace, 
thou Michael!” “ Angel of strength, thou Gabriel!” “ And 
Raphael, physician of the soul.” Are they ever afar off? 
It was Balaam’s blindness that hindered his seeing the angel. 
“The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
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hendeth it not.” Coiled up in us is the long, circuitous, 
thorny pathway to heaven, shut in us the double-barred iron 
door. Once healed of sin, and waked from sleep, we shall 
find that “all around us lies the enchanted land.” The 
heavenly paths lead through this earth, and the heavenly 
angels haunt us at every turning. 

‘“‘ If we would open and intend our eye, 


We all, like Moses, might espy, 
Even in a bush, the radiant Deity.” 


Such are the lessons of the Elder Scripture ; orioles sing 
them, and rustling trees repeat, and they are printed on all 
banners of shadow the clouds wave over the grass. If we 
have but the hearts of little children, we may enter into 
this kingdom. If we trust her, Nature will open our eyes 
as no human teacher can; the untruthfulness and conven- 
tionalism we had thought never to be rid of, she will peel 
them off like a rind from sweet fruit, like a smothering 
mossy calyx from the rosebud. We have chased dwindling 
streams of good, — we are come back now to the fountain ; 
we have labored for puny treasures, such as houses, bank- 
stocks, pictures, vases, books ; now the world is our house 
and the universe our treasure, each flower-cup is our vase, 
each vista our painting, and God is our stay. 

O let us farm the landscape as wisely at least as bees ; let 
us take home some honey! It is not enough that the wind 
blows coolly on our forehead, and sunshine on the green 
grass is sweet to our eyes; let us go back to our work of 
life, rich, strong, trusting, as if we were sure of being chil- 
dren of God, and not servants; as if, leaning on him, we 
had support from the Eternal Strength; as if, doing his 
will, “and loving it,’ we were his temple, and Father and 


Son abode within our souls. 
c. S. W. 
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THERE are certain people who, with the most confident 
assumption, are constantly bewailing the degeneracy of the 
Church and the enervation of Christian character. They 
give no heed to the exhortation of the wise man, “ Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the former days are better 
than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” It is always better to ascertain whether the facts 
exist, before we seek the reason of them. As Sir William 
Hamilton says, First the an sit, then the cur sit. We are 
not of the number who believe that the primitive age of the 
Church absorbed all the holiness that has ever been in it; 
nor do we give the least credence to the statement some- 
times made, but more frequently intimated, that the martyr 
spirit or the heroic element has been wholly or nearly ex- 
hausted some ages since. We believe there have been more 
great sacrifices made in the propagation of Christian truth 
within the last century than in any before since the days 
when our Lord was on the earth; and that there are more 
persons willing to lay down their lives for the love they 
have to Christ to-day, than at any previous time since the 
ascension. 

This train of thought has been excited anew by reading in 
the third volume of the “ History of Methodism,” by Dr. 
Stevens, the chapter on the Methodist Missions in Africa. It 
exhibits a spirit of self-abnegation and noble sacrifice, the 
study of which can but be profitable to the Church. From 
this chapter we take the facts forming the basis of the pres- 
ent article. 

Among the first of the modern efforts for the evangeliza- 
tion of those hundred millions inhabiting this world of moral 
darkness, was the sending out of a colony of artisans by 
Coke in 1795, to the region of the Foulahs. The mistake 
was the one commonly made in the early days of modern 
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missions, that civilization must precede Christianization. Of 
course, the attempt was an utter failure. The first perma- 
nent mission was that of Sierra Leone in 1811. During the 
American Revolution many negroes had fled from the re- 
volting colonies to Nova Scotia, where great numbers were 
converted under the labors of the Methodist preachers. In 
1792, about twelve hundred of these fugitives were trans- 
ported to Sierra Leone. The Methodists among them formed 
classes, and religious services were established and conducted 
by two white local preachers, named Brown and Gordon. 
A chapel was erected, and after some time Mingo Jordan, 
a colored preacher, appeared, and began to labor among them. 
Thus matters went on for about sixteen or eighteen years, 
when Coke was written to, and ministerial assistance was 
earnestly asked. George Warren was appointed the first 
missionary. When he arrived, in 1811, he found two Metho- 
dist chapels, three local preachers, six class-leaders, and one 
hundred and ten members. There was an immense amount 
of immorality in the colony. The frequent accessions of 
rescued slaves, who had just been stolen from the pagan 
tribes, together with the immigrants from British slavehold- 
ing possessions, kept the population a mixed mass of hea- 
thens and Christians. “Two hundred different nations of 
Africa were represented in it, each with its peculiar lan- 
guage and peculiar pagan abominations. Its climate is fatal 
to Europeans, but Wesleyan missionaries have always been 
ready to be sacrificed for its churches. Warren died the 
next year after his arrival, and during forty years one hun- 
dred and twenty-three missionaries and their wives have 
been sent to it, nearly one half of whom have died under the 
climate, while many others have had to return with broken 
constitutions. The Missionary Society was compelled to re- 
duce the term of their service to seven years, then to three, 
and at last to two. Many perished in a few days after 
landing, and scarcely any escaped severe acclimating fevers.” 
But this was no impediment to the supply. Numbers freely 
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offered themselves to the work, and when one fell there 
was always some other one to step into his place. 

William Darrier and Samuel Brown followed Warren. 
As was to be expected, such self-sacrificing zeal could but 
have its effect. The mission extended rapidly inland, and a 
large number of towns were embraced within its limits. 
Great and powerful reformations took place, and some of 
the most extraordinary instances of religious awakening on 
record occurred. Multitudes of pagans sometimes gave up 
their idols within a few days; “at Murraytown the mis- 
sionary’s piazza was filled with them, and more than fifty 
idolaters were baptized in a single day.” At another place, 
such a number of idols were surrendered at one time as 
*‘ no one suspected the place to contain”; all work was sus- 
pended, and the natives paraded through the streets, carry- 
ing their deities to the missionaries and magistrates. In 
1854, the missionary report gives the statistics of this 
mission as having thirty-one chapels (some of which are 
very large), seven missionaries, one hundred and seven 
local preachers, over six thousand church-members, three 
thousand six hundred scholars in the schools, and more than 
eleven thousand persons in the pastoral care of the missiona- 
ries. An Institute for the training of a native ministry had 
also been begun, promising to save hereafter the great 
sacrifice of European laborers in the mission. 

So great success amid so many adversities stimulated still 
further efforts. North of Sierra Leone is Senegambia, a 
region of pestilence, and of almost certain death to foreign- 
ers. In the Gambia district, three hundred miles from 
Sierra Leone, is the only Protestant missionary light north 
of the latter. The Wesleyan missionaries alone have kept it 
burning, and have done so by supplying it with their own 
lives. In 1821 two missionaries, Morgan and Baker, began 
their labors at Mandaranee, in the kingdom of Corno, on the 
south bank of the Gambia. They were both prostrated by 
disease, and the mission had to be removed to Bathurst, on 
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the island of St. Mary, where, as in several stations on the 
mainland, chapels had been erected, and native converts 
gathered into societies. Missionaries were as rapidly sup- 
plied from England as their predecessors fell under disease. 

In 1823 Richard Marshall was sent out. He was soon 
alone in his work, and in 1830 died a martyr to the pesti- 
lence.- His wife returned, but died on reaching England. 
Her infant child was borne, in the arms of a negro servant- 
maid, to the Mission House in London; she was met at its 
door by several preachers who had arrived in the city to pre- 
pare for the mission fields. With tears she told them of the 
death of all the Gambia missionaries, for the station had not 
a single laborer. William Moister, one of these preachers, 
forthwith gave himself to the Missionary Committee for the 
deadly post. His arrival was greeted by the native converts 
with the liveliest enthusiasm. When he reached the harbor 
at Bathurst, the people, having received word of his coming, 
assembled on the shore, and many plunged into the water to 
meet the boat, out of which they lifted the missionary and 
his wife, and bore them in their arms to the land. ‘“ We 
had no sooner,” he says, “set our feet on the shores of 
Africa than we were surrounded by a large concourse of 
natives, many of whom had received the Gospel at the hands 
of those dear men of God who had fallen a sacrifice to the 
climate at an early period of their labors. They wept for 
joy at our arrival. They kissed our hands again and again ; 
and, bedewing them with tears, exclaimed, ‘Thank God! 
thank God! Marshall died, but God sends us another 
minister.’’’ Native “ exhorters,” lay preachers, and class- 
leaders, which are all peculiar to the membership of the 
Methodist societies, had kept alive the mission in the absence 
of the regular ministry. Success attended Moister’s labors, 
and a stronghold was gained in this difficult part of the 
continent, which has been maintained till this day, though 
at a great sacrifice of laborers. Out of twenty-four missiona- 
ries sent to this station half have died, and most of the 
others have returned disabled. 
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South of Sierra Leone about seven hundred and fifty miles 
we come to Cape Coast Castle, the head-quarters of the 
Gold-Coast Wesleyan Mission, the stations of which extend 
along the seaboard three hundred and fifty miles, and one 
hundred and fifty miles into the interior. ‘This mission 


had an extraordinary origin. Several native youths, under 


education in the government school at Cape Coast Castle, 
became interested in the study of portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and asked for a supply of the sacred volume. A relig- 
ious sea-captain bore their request to the Wesleyan Mission 
Committee in England, and urged the appointment of a 
missionary to that part of the coast, offering to convey him 
thither gratuitously, and to bring him back if he should not 
deem it desirable to stay. John Dunwell was sent, and ar- 
rived at his destination on the first of August, 1835. The 
young native students welcomed him as an “ angel of God” ; 
but in six months the pestilential climate laid him in the 
grave. Considerable success, however, had attended his 
brief labors. A society had been formed, a chapel built by 
their own subscriptions, and large and attentive congregations 
gathered. His death was a heavy blow to them. “ Bad 
news in town,” they wrote; “the shepherd is taken away, 
the poor missionary is dead.” After burying him, the infant 
church met to consider what they should do. They inserted 
in their minute-book a single but significant sentence, “‘ We 
will remain in the new profession ; for though the missionary 
is dead, God lives.” Soon after, they applied to the Mission- 
ary Committee in London for a new pastor. George Wrig- 
ley and his wife were sent out in the autumn of 1836, and 
the next year Peter Harrop and his wife to assist them. 
Soon the wife of Wrigley died of fever. Harrop and his 
wife survived but a short time, and the remaining missionary 
arose from a severe attack of the pestilence to find himself 
alone in the trying situation. He went on with his work, 
erected a convenient chapel, and before the close of the 
year followed his companions to the “ better country.” 
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This sacrifice of life on the part of European laborers seemed 
appalling. The native converts carried on the work by them- 
selves for a short time, and successfully sustained it. Then 
there was sent out to them an evangelist by the name of 
Thomas B. Freeman, who, though not a native, was of Afri- 
can parentage. His wife soon died, but he survived an 
attack of the acclimating fever, and continued many years 
laboring with mighty efficiency. New stations were multi- 
plied, and the foundations of a Christian civilization laid 
wide and deep. His color was of great advantage to him, 
and he doubtless gained access to some points where a white 
man could not go. 

His labors for the kingdom of Ashantee were the most 
remarkable in their effects of any on record. This kingdom 
was scarcely known to the British public before his visit. 
A territory equal to that of England and Wales, with a war- 
like population, and a disciplined army one hundred and fifty 
thousand strong, had for its capital Coomassie, containing one 
hundred thousand people, — slave-dealers, polygamists, ad- 
dicted to human sacrifices, the eating of human hearts to 
promote courage in battle, and almost all other conceivable 
diabolical enormities. Freeman resolved to visit this place. 
His little flock consented to spare him, and even contributed 
three hundred dollars for his expenses. ‘ With a few com- 
panions he made his way through the wilderness. The 
superstitious king of Ashantee, hearing of his approach, and 
dreading his power as a ‘Fetish-man,’ but afraid to have 
him killed, obstructed and delayed his progress, and buried 
alive two natives to prevent harm from his arrival. In about 
two months he reached Coomassie; he entered it between 
two mounds of earth which contained the human victims 
whom the king had entombed alive, and was received by 
the barbarous sovereign in the market-place, surrounded by 
an assembly of forty thousand people. The worst atrocities 
of African paganism were here disclosed to the missionary, 
who was the first representative of the Gospel that had 
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entered this moral Aceldama. Forty human beings were 
sacrificed to the manes of one of the royal kindred on two 
of the fifteen days that Freeman spent in the capital. In 
one quarter of the city the air was rendered fetid by the 
unburied bodies of the victims.”” Amid such fearful horrors 
he commenced religious services at his own quarters, and 
many of the wretched natives flocked to hear him. <A deep 
impression was made, and one person from the far interior, 
who had learned something of Christianity from traders, 
and whose heart had been touched, applied to him for bap- 
tism, that he might thus bear testimony for Christ in the 
midst of these hellish abominations. 

We have not room for a detail of the subsequent events. 
But the missionary returned safely to his station, after an 
absence of three months, and not long after the king of 
Ashantee sent to the coast, asking for the establishment of 
a mission and school in Coomassie. There were no means 
at hand for the undertaking. Freeman went to England to 
plead for it. Twenty-five thousand dollars were soon raised, 
and he returned with a reinforcement of six preachers. 
The last reports we have at hand come down only to 1840, 
just after the establishment of the mission ; but at that time 
a school had been successfully established. The Gospel was 
freely published, and a thousand or more persons were at- 
tending the Christian worship in the capital. Subsequently 
Freeman was invited to establish a mission and schools in 
Abbeakuta, a place as miserably wicked as Coomassie. Sev- 
eral other nations and tribes, through their rulers, have ex- 
tended the same invitation, and there is a vast region now 
being permeated and revolutionized by Christian influences. 
The Gold-Coast Mission now comprises in all some thirty 
preaching-places, thirteen of which are chapels, eight mis- 
sionaries, seventy other paid laborers, twenty-three local 
preachers, and nearly two thousand communicants, besides 
a vast number of former heathen under Christian teaching 
and influence. This work of Christian missions on the 
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western coast of Africa comprised in the three districts to 
which we have referred is comparatively new, but grand and 
gratifying results already begin to appear. 

While these efforts were being put forth by the British 
Wesleyans, their brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America began one of their earliest foreign missions in ° 
Liberia. Melville B. Cox was sent out in 1832. On the 
eve of his embarkation, stopping on his way at the Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, he remarked to a student, “If 
I die in Africa, you must come and write my epitaph.” 
“What shall it be?” asked his friend. ‘ Write,” he re- 
plied, ‘ Let a thousand fall before Africa be given up.” In 
less than five months after his arrival he was in an African 
grave, but not before he had laid the foundation of an im- 
portant mission. In six months after his decease, Rufus 
W. Spaulding and Osgood C. Wright, with their wives and 
a female assistant, arrived. In five weeks Mrs. Wright died, 
and her husband followed her three weeks later. Spaulding 
and his wife were compelled to return home prostrated by 
disease. Yet others were found to fill their places, and the 
mission prospered, and has been among the beneficent influ- 
ences shaping the free young republic where it is located. 
It is among the “little fires’ which are to kindle the “ great 
matters,” we trust, for the illumination of that benighted 
continent. 

In South Africa the missions were commenced in 1815. 
A missionary, on the way to India, had been left at the Cape 
a few months during the previous year, but was not allowed 
by the government officials to preach publicly, nor labor 
except among the soldiers in the barracks. After this came 
Barnabas Shaw. His only child died on the voyage and 
was buried in the sea. His wife was in feeble health, but 
on his arrival urged him to press far into the wilderness, as 
there were still government restrictions against the estab- 
lishment of a mission at the Cape. He had no authority 
from the Home Committee to do this, nor any certainty of 
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support in it. But his devoted wife offered property held 
in her own right for the expenses of the undertaking, if the 
committee should not assume them. “ Providentially a laborer 
of the London Missionary Society appeared in the town from 
the interior, and promised to guide them on their route as 
he returned to his station. A wagon and oxen were imme- 
diately obtained, and Shaw and his wife, without knowing 
whither or to whom they should go, set off on their journey. 
They soon passed the bounds of civilization; with the ther- 
mometer sometimes at 110° in the shade, they still continued 
their weary journey, and on the evening of the twenty-sev- 
enth day they met a party of Hottentots, accompanied by a 
chief, who encamped near them. Shaw communicated with 
them, and to his surprise learned that, having heard of the 
‘Great Word,’ the chief was going to Cape Town to seek a 
Christian missionary for his people.” A journey of five 
hundred miles had been undertaken, only three hundred 
of which were accomplished. The enterprise would have 
been fruitless but for this providential meeting. “The de- 
light of this heathen chief may be imagined, when, after 
listening to his statement, Shaw informed him that he was 
a missionary of the cross looking for a people to whom he 
might preach Jesus Christ; and when he agreed to go back 
with him to his tribe, the chief wept aloud, and rejoiced as 
one that had found great spoil.” 

They pressed on through mountain fastnesses where four- 
teen oxen were necessary to drag his wagon. At length 
they were met by a troop of Namaquas, mounted on oxen. 
They had been notified of the coming of the missionary, and 
came forth to welcome him. Here, far from the borders of 
civilization, surrounded by all the concomitants of savage 
life, Shaw gave himself to the work of teaching Jesus to the 
people. He worked with his hands by day, and preached at 
night. He built a house, planted a field, erected a chapel, 
and opened a school. A month’s labor gave signs of fruit. 
Soon a church was organized, which grew apace, and the 
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whole population began to feel the effect of Christian teach- 
ing and example. Shaw made a plough, and its effect was 
almost magical among the natives. Thus the first elements 
of civilization began to appear with the adoption of Christian 
principles. 

A year or two later another laborer, Edward Edwards, 
reached the mission. The natives turned out to welcome 
him at his arrival with “songs in the night.” ‘The atten- 
tion of the inmates of the mission-house was attracted by the 
sounds of distant music; a band of converts was passing 
from hut to hut, singing joyful songs, and calling on every 
family to rise and offer prayer and thanksgiving. Such was 
the contrast now presented to the former night orgies of their 
paganism. <A forge was brought out by Edwards, ploughs 
were multiplied, and industry promoted.” The work was 
extended further and further; reinforcements of laborers 
arrived from time to time; native preachers were raised up, 
and the Word grew and multiplied. There were extreme 
hardships to be encountered in arriving at these results, and 
sometimes persecutions by hostile tribes, in which the mis- 
sionaries became martyrs. But grammars were formed of the 
barbarous languages; the Scriptures were translated, and 
other books were printed. The narratives of these enter- 
prises and their results form some of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in missionary literature. 

In 1820 the foundations of the Albany and Caffraria mis- 
sion were laid by William Shaw. William Threlfall went to 
his assistance in 1822. Other reinforcements soon arrived. 
Threlfall and an associate began a station at Delagoa Bay. 
He was subsequently murdered, with two native preachers, 
while on their way to the head-quarters of the mission. But 
that mission was not given up, “ and to-day two stations, two 
missionaries, six local preachers, twenty-one teachers, four 
hundred members, and about two thousand natives under 
instruction are the fruits of the martyred missionaries’ at- 
tempts.” The Gospel has spread out among the depraved 
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and degraded Hottentots, and there is many a steady light. 
burning here and there in that region where so lately gross 
darkness covered the people. 

In the whole of this region (of Southeast Africa), exclu- 
sive of the Cape of Good Hope, the results of these self- 
sacrificing labors are exceedingly gratifying. There are now 
in this extended field thirty-six missionaries, and ninety- 
nine paid agents, as catechists and schoolmasters. The un- 
paid agents, as local preachers and Sunday-school teachers, 
number about six hundred and ninety. The number of 
communicants is nearly six thousand. In the first year of 
the Mission were established three Sunday schools; there 
are now eighty of these; and fifty-eight day schools, num- 
bering seven thousand six hundred and forty-eight different 
pupils. Two printing-presses are in operation, and have 
printed millions of pages in what was not long ago an un- 
written language. But these statistics, and others before us, 
give but a faint idea of the mightily elevating influences 
which have come to vast multitudes of the people in many 
tribes in the train of Christianity. “They who in time past 
were not a people are now the people of the living God.” 
In them is realized the prophecy, “ The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 

We have only given the outline of the missionary efforts 
of a single denomination, and almost exclusively of one so- 
ciety, in this benighted continent. Other organizations have 
also been at work with excellent results. Among these the 
London Missionary Society is perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous; but several agencies are working for the redemption 
of this abandoned race. Ethiopia is beginning “ to stretch 
out her hands unto God.” The work must of necessity go 
on but slowly; still such sacrifice and offerings as we have 
in the previous pages recorded are not only acceptable to 
God, but they are the sure precursors of grand and benefi- 
cent results. G. M. 8. 
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This antique statue — A Youth Worshipping — was dug up from the Tiber in 
the pontificate of Clement XI. It was presented by that Pope to Prince Eugene } 
of Savoy. From him it passed into the possession of Prince Lichtenstein. Fred- 
eric II. bought it at the sale of the Prince’s effects, for ten thousand thalers, and 
placed it in his palace at Potsdam. It is now one of the chief ornaments of the 
Sculpture-Gallery at Berlin. The subject was a favorite one among the old 
Greek sculptors. 


TiBeEr’s yellow flood 
Darkest tales can tell, 
Where the Mightiest stood, 

How the Haughtiest fell. 


Tiber’s sedgy banks 
Rustle with the Past ; 

Ah, Rome’s glittering ranks r 
Shrunk to this at last ! 


Tiber’s muddy bed ! 
Beneath thy burial-lid, — 
If true what men have said, — 
Treasures of spoil lie hid. 


And we were truly told. 
From those foul deeps they raise 

A form of vigorous mould ; — 
And, behold! he prays. ! 


Not crouchingly he stands, 
Not kneeling as in dread, 

Not clasped his eager hands, 
Not bowed his noble head ; 


His gaze is on the sky, 

As if his trust were there ; 
His arms stretched wide and high, 
As if his Thanks were Prayer. 
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So at the Easter-tide,* 

The churches rose and stood ; 
Throwing all stoop aside, 

And every mournful mood. 


O Genius of new days! 

Hail from thine ancient tomb! 
Now let thy Spirit’s blaze 

Chase off the old world’s gloom. 


Bright one! Thine influence pour 
On man, so prone and sad ; 
And teach him how to adore, 


And to be free and glad. 
N. L. F. 





“T say plainly, and without fear of contradiction, though it is a 
serious thing to say, that the aim of most men esteemed conscientious 
and religious, or who are what is called honorable, upright men, is, 
to all appearance, not how to please God, but how to please them- 
selves without displeasing him. I say confidently, —that is, if we 
may judge of men in general by what we see, — that they make this 
world the first object in their minds, and use religion as a corrective, 
a restraint, upon too much attachment to the world. They think 
that religion is a negative thing, —a sort of moderate love of this - 
world, a moderate luxury, a moderate avarice, a moderate ambition, 
and a moderate selfishness. You see this in numberless ways. You 
see it in the course of trade, of public life, of literature, — in all mat- 
ters where men have objects té pursue. Nay, you see it in religious 
exertions ; of which it too commonly happens that the chief aim is to 
attain, anyhow, a certain definite end, religious indeed, but of man’s 
own choosing; not to please God, and next, if possible, to attain it ; 
not to attain it religiously, or not at all.” 





* The usual posture of prayer in the early Christian assemblies on the Lord’s 
day was that of standing ; because that day was a holiday, the Festival of the 
Resurrection. But from Easter to Pentecost it was positively forbidden to 
assume any other attitude in the public devotions. 
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Ir you travel through the interior of Massachusetts, you 
will — if you take the right direction and go far enough — 
arrive at a village founded on a rock, and lifted up into the 
air above all its neighbors. You will see it before you come 
to it, miles away, its meeting-house, if standing yet, occupy- 
ing the tip-top rocks, its windows lit up in the gorgeous 
blaze of the evening red a good while after the country 
round about has lost its outlines in the coming darkness. I 
may as well call this village Topsville, rather than by its cur- 
rent name, for I should think it stood at the top of Massa- 
chusetts, — of course with the exception of Mount Washing- 
ton, which nestles within the highest rim of the Taghkonic 
range. After climbing and climbing, you get to the vil- 
lage, but the old church, that made such a show at a dis- 
tance, turns out to be the village itself, with only a store and 
half a dozen houses sprinkled sparsely around it. The town, 
however, contains some twelve hundred inhabitants, mostly 
a farming population, who work hard among the rocks and 
brake-knolls six days in the week, but get refreshed and 
invigorated for new toil by sleeping in their pews on Sunday. 

Work is good, but there may be altogether too much of 
a good thing. I have noticed that two results generally 
follow where people overwork themselves. They gain in 
muscle while they lose in brain, and they talk through their 
noses instead of their mouths. What the connection be- 
tween these two things may be I do not know. Perhaps 
this, —that where intelligence is full and bright, it requires 
and will have rotund and nimble speech; or, again, when 
the muscles get stiff and hardened, the organs of speech 
become so too, for where speech is large and flowing, you ob- 
serve that people talk with all the muscles of their frames. 

Topsville extended over considerable territory, well diversi- 
fied with rocks, ridges, and hollows, and the various locali- 
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ties took different names. Among these I remember, “ West 
End,” “ Stone Ridge,” “ Beach Plain,” ‘ Slab City,” “New 
Boston,” ‘ Crab Hill.” It is among the traditions of the 
place that the first settlers came from Cape Cod, the 
region of shifting sand, and that they fixed upon Topsville 
as a place of settlement because it seemed to them that its 
land would not blow away. If so, they judged rightly. The 
winds which beat against its rocky ribs reserve for Topsville 
their selectest howlings, but I would be willing to insure 
the farmers at a small premium that their cliffs of quartz 
and gneiss would not be blown into the sea during the pres- 
ent generation. Beach Plain, the smoothest locality in town, 
lies between Stone Ridge and Crab Hill. There is a pleas- 
ant tradition, that a traveller was once seen spurring his 
horse over it to and fro through the good part of a sum- 
mer’s day. The people thought him in some sort of trouble, 
and accosted him. 

“‘ Have you lost anything, stranger?” 

“Ono; I was trying my horse in an even place. He had 
been climbing and pitching so much that he seemed at first 
to have lost the faculty of going on level ground.” 

Fortune once dropped me down as a schoolmaster in this 
venerable town of Topsville. I “boarded round,” and had 
an opportunity of studying all the pages and looking at all 
the pictures in the book of human nature, and learning the 
art of adaptation to all conceivable circumstances. I liked 
it much. I should be glad to go through the same expe- 
rience again. I slept in best rooms under bed-curtains and 
bespangled coverlets ; I slept in little close rooms, dark and 
windowless, where 1 breathed the air over several times; 
and I slept in garrets, where I could look through cracks, 
and contemplate the starry heavens, or where I might wake 
up at midnight and find a northeaster sifting the snow over 
me, to make up for scanty bed-clothing, as well as diffusing 
a fine powder over my hair. It was my first experience 
in school-keeping, at about seventeen years of age. I had 
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a notion that if I made a failure there in Topsville it was 
not of much consequence, as the world generally would not 
know it, little considering that my deeds were set on a hill 
that could not be hid. 

I fell in with the young men of the town, and got on easy 
terms with them. It soon became evident that human na- 
ture is the same the world over, and deposits as good stuff 
under the hard exterior of farmers’ boys as anywhere else. 
At any rate, after reading and talking a little, we found 
ourselves bursting with the new wine of human knowledge, 
and that something ought to be done. 

There was an old dingy room where a private school was 
once kept, but which was now empty and deserted. Here 
we met, and organized as “ Thg Topsville Debating-Society.” 
Though it was more than thirty years ago, I can call up all 
the members, count them on eight of my fingers, recall the 
debates and how each one figured in them and developed 
his genius. They all came as regular as the clock, — those 
eight promising young men,—every Wednesday evening, 
when all moral, political, and social questions underwent a 
thorough canvassing. We sat with closed doors. We had 
no idea of exposing ourselves to the criticism of the pub- 
lic, whether of older men or of giggling girls. Now that 
thirty years have passed, I consider the injunction of secrecy 
taken off by the statute of limitations. 

Has the reader never noticed that boys who have any 
spark of original talent are always found bestride some hobby 
while yet in their teens, and get hold of some pet phrase 
which shows the bent of their genius? The more a boy’s 
genius signalizes itself as some awkward peculiarity which 
others laugh at, the more hopeful it is. The Topsville De- 
bating-Society was gathered from all parts of the town. 
One walked four miles from “ West End,” dragging along 
two ponderous cowhide boots and peering out under a hat 
much too large for his head. This boy had read Gold- 
smith’s Rome, and was full of classical allusions, and was 
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called “the learned member from West End.” Another 
came from “ Beach Plain,” walking three miles. He was 
son of one of the deacons of the church, had been hope- 
fully converted, carried his head a little awry, like Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and always settled everything with texts 
of Scripture. Another came from “Slab City,” a locality 
which had got that ugly sobriquet from its free use of slabs 
in barns and fences. They tried to throw off the name, 
called their district ‘* Montville,” but the old name clung to 
them long afterward. Oliver, for so we must call our Slab- 
City friend, was full of enthusiasm, stooped in his gait, had 
a sanguine temperament and glorious visions of human pro- 
gress. There was another from New Boston, who had a 
touch of the sentimental. He had blue, dreamy eyes, often 
put his hand upon his breast, and spoke of the feelings of 
the human bosom. Whatever might be the subject or the 
course of his argument, it always ended with “ the human 
bosom.’ He was exceedingly good-natured, and never took 
it amiss when we alluded to him in debate as our “ bosom 
friend.” There was another who had a native courtesy and 
gracious air. He had dark features, a coal-black eye, ad- 
mired General Jackson, and denounced the banks. There 
was another, a dear lover of fun, with blooming cheeks and 
laughing features, and of great purity of character. We 
called him Charley. He was son of the parish minister. 
He had but little gift of debate, never spoke over three 
minutes, and then it was only to seize on some outstanding 
absurdity, and puncture it, and he almost always ended in 
a general roar. Then there was Philo W., tall, crooked, with 
a peaked nose and chin, that cultivated each other’s acquaint- 
ance, and who had read considerable on all sides of all 
questions. It was even reported that he had read the Life 
of Patrick Henry, and that he owned Walker’s large Diction- 
ary. There was Abijah, stout, awkward, and overgrown, 
coming three miles from Stone Ridge, where he had ac- 
quired largeness of muscle by building great stone-walls, dig- 
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ging snow-paths, and standing stiff against northwest winds. 
Strange to say, he was a poet. It was said the schoolmasters 
were afraid to punish him, because he threatened to immor- 
talize them with doggerel. I should not wonder, as he gen- 
erally closed his argument with some original stanzas. Philo, 
with a motion of the chin and a twinkle of the eye, used 
to allude to him in debate as the “ Highland Minstrel.” 
These were the leading debaters. Fancy them gathered in 
the old school-room, around a dim tallow-candle, discussing 
the sub-treasury, capital punishment, novel-reading, dancing, 
card-playing, the equality of the sexes, and so forth, and you 
get a glimpse of the Topsville Debating-Society. 

Burke has said somewhere, that, if you can imitate one’s 
tones, attitudes, and gestures, you can divine, by a sort of 
reflected consciousness, what are his tastes, character, and 
even thoughts. I think, by a vivid recollection of the various 
geniuses of the Debating-Society, I can reproduce the dis- 
cussion on capital punishment in all its freshness. Our 
anti-bank member opens it with a lordly courtesy, bending 
to one side and the other alternately. He takes the affirma- 
tive, and dwells upon considerations which affect the general 
good of society. “I trust, sir, the time will never come, — 
I pray God, sir, that on my day it may never dawn, — when 
a sickly sentiment will usurp the place of eternal justice, 
and individual good override the great interests of the hu- 
man race.” 

To this the gentleman from Slab City replies: ‘“* What, 
sir, are the interests of the human race? What but those 
of mercy and humanity? I trust, sir, the time will come, — 
I pray God, sir, that on my day it may dawn in full-orbed 
brightness, — when men, immortal men, sir, will be put to 
some better use than hanging them up like dogs, when in 
the soul of the worst man will be seen a spark of the Di- 
vinity, and the gallows will vanish before the glories of a 
new age.” 

The gentleman from Beach Plain takes the floor, with 
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Bible in hand and his head nicked one side. He is very 
cool and determined, and somewhat prolix. He appeals to 
Moses and the prophets, and having marshalled them very 
leisurely, he closes his book, holds it in one hand, and strikes 
upon it with the other. ‘ Others may be carried away with 
novelties if they like; I, sir, shall choose to stand on the 
Word of Jehovah. I think God’s law is equal to the law 
of progress which the gentleman from Slab City magnifies 
so much.” 

“I call the gentlemen to order. I know of no such place 
as Slab City. I represent Montville, if anything, and I pro- 
test against these slurs upon my section of the town.” 

The sentimental gentleman from New Boston spoke next. 
“1 don’t pretend, sir, to have read Scott’s Commentary upon 
Genesis, nor to understand much of this dry theology, —I 
felt the very fountains of the heart drying up under the 
prosy argument of the gentleman from Beach Plain. Why, 
sir,” — growing pathetic, rising in his shoes, looking upward, 
and laying his hand upon his breast, —‘*I hope we are to. 
have no interpretations of Scripture which are unworthy of 
a God of love, and which shock the finest feelings of the 
human bosom.” 

Charley jumped up, and jerked out two or three sentences, 
the sum of which was, — “I don’t think, Mr. President, the 
Bible argument is so very dry. Our bosom friend has been 
erying over it for five minutes, and if that don’t make it 
wet, I don’t know of anything that will.” 

The learned member from West End now rose slowly and 
solemnly. All his clothes seemed made for one twice as big 
as himself. He stumped up towards the tallow-candle, and 
appealed to history. He cited the horrible corruptions of 
the Roman Empire, especially under the Cesars. “ Now, sir, 
how different would have been the state of things, how might 
Rome have flourished to this day, if all the villains had been 
hung, and only the patriots had ruled the state!” 

This brought Philo to his feet. He was always cool, de- 
liberate, and shrewd. ‘It strikes me, Mr. President, that 
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the arguments of these advocates of the gallows neutralize 
each other. They have given us the most horrible pictures 
of human nature, and the need of a reign of terror to keep 
mankind in order. Now, sir, if men generally are so bad, 
and all the villains need hanging, I am very much puzzled 
to know where the hangers are to come from.” 

Abijah closed the debate. He, too, generally quoted Scrip- 
ture, but it was always in the service of radicalism and 
what he called the liberal side. He had read Hosea Ballou’s 
paper, had heard Rev. Mr. Bisbee preach, and got an ink- 
ling of the Universalist exegesis. He answered the gentle- 
man from Beach Plain out of the New Testament, but seemed 
to depend more upon his poetry at the close, as ending all 
discussion. I cannot reproduce the whole of this poetic 
finale. Enough that it dilated glowingly upon Christian- 
ity as a means of saving the world, and denounced and 


satirized 
“ The latest plan of saving man, 


By means of strangulation.” 


This will give some idea of the debates. Now, if there 
are any boys among my readers, I want them to note the 
sequel, and get another view of these gawky young orators 
of Topsville. The town, for various reasons, is an excel- 
lent place to emigrate from. It is a great deal easier to 
go from it than to go to it. As you go from it, the descent is 
easy ; but to go fo it, — hic est labor. Hence the Topsville 
Debating-Society dispersed, and scattered through the world, 
simply by the law of gravity. 

Oliver’s father owned a farm on the side of a mountain 
which descended towards Slab City on the northern side. 
I reckon it one of the curiosities of Massachusetts. I think 
an earthquake must have tilted it up and broken it into 
ridges. They never pretended to haul off the crops upon 
wheels. They used great sleds, made loose in the joints so 
as to bend to all shapes and accommodations, or turn up- . 
side down over rocks or knolls without injury to life or 
limb. I have been told that in these steep places a load 
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has been known to turn twice over, or make a complete 
somerset, and that so rapidly as to gain its feet and not spill 
any of its contents ; but I hardly credit such stories. 

‘“‘ Oliver, my son,” said the old man, one day, “ I am gettin’ 
old, un I e-want yeou neow to take the hul ceare, und healf 
the farm shall be yeourn.” 

Oliver stretched up till he was nearly straight, and spoke 
with a fluency which only the debates could have given him, 
““T hope, father, a good Providence will take care of you; 
but I would n’t take your farm, and all Slab City with it, 
as a gift.” 

We next saw Oliver, with a bundle under his arm, walking 
westward, with glorious visions of the march of mind. 

“That are debatin’ society has spiled Oliver for work,” 
groaned the old man. 

Many years after, I passed through Topsville, where I spent 
Sunday. The old school-room had vanished. I was told 
that “a smart man” was expected to preach that day. It 
was “ the gentleman from Beach Plain.” His head was still 
tilted a little, but he spoke without notes, had the same way 
of putting a point and backing it up with Scripture. Col- 
lege discipline had not altered his method, though it had 
made it very pungent and effective. Travelling for pleasure, 
I was passing through the city of Hartford, and stopped at 
reading a familiar name. ‘ Philo W., Counsellor at Law.” 
I stepped in. There was the same figure, still rather crooked, 
but putting on an easy dignity, the nose and chin no farther 
apart in the shrewd looking into law cases. He was buried 
in business, but gave me a very cordial greeting. I have 
never met “the gentleman from West End,’ but have 
heard of his successful performances as a Baptist preacher 
and writer for Baptist periodicals, and I have no doubt he 
has since filled out his clothes with roundness and grace. 
Passing through a quiet city on the banks of the Hudson, 
you will be likely, even at this day, to meet “our bosom 
friend” driving through the streets,—a successful M. D., 
bent on the relief of those sufferings which appeal to the 
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sympathies of the human bosom. Travelling westward, on 
a missionary tour, a few years ago, the cars stopped to take 
in a supply of wood. It was in the Empire State. Looking 
out at the car-window, my eye followed a street leading up 
through a thriving village, and I saw a man moving briskly 
through it, twirling a cane, and who looked like one of the 
savans of the place. I thought his figure and gait seemed 
rather familiar, and, as he drew near, I recognized “ the 
gentleman from Slab City.” I leaned from the window, and 
called to him, “ Oliver, what in the world are you doing out 
here?”? He hastened to greet me, his face flushing with 
Topsville reminiscences, while he replied, with considerable 
dignity, “‘O, practising law, in company with Judge Jones 
of the New York Senate.” The cars whisked along, and 
parted us, and I have not heard of Oliver since. Taking 
up a daily paper once after the meeting of a certain political 
convention in Massachusetts, and looking over its proceed- 
ings, behold! our quondam anti-bank member is brought 
out in flaming capitals as candidate for Governor of the old 
Bay State. He was not elected ; not from any want of per- 
sonal worthiness, but because he got upon the wrong side 
in politics. 

Once, with a pleasure-party, I made an excursion to 
Taghkonic Mountain and the Bashapish Falls. We drove 
around the basin within which lies the town of Mount 
Washington, nestling in its eyry. 

“Where ’s the church ?” I asked the guide. 

‘‘ There ain’t none.” 

“ But don’t they keep Sunday up here ?” 

“Why, yes. There’s preachin’ out in that are school- 
house.” 

‘‘ Who’s the minister ? ” 

“ Why, the Rev. Abijah ——. Hain’t you never heard of 
him ?” 

Our old friend the poet of Stone Ridge turned up again! 
Having heard the call “ Excelsior,” he left Topsville, and 
got up still higher among the clouds and thunders of Tagh- 
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konic, to enlighten the natives who perch in its eagle-nest. 
Surely I might have quoted Virgil with as much propriety as 
Mr. Webster once did on a great occasion, and I might have 
applied the verse quite as appropriately to the Topsville De- 
bating-Society : — 


“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.” 


As for Charley, he graduated at a medical college, went 
South, and fell a victim to the climate; and when the news 
came that his merry eye had closed in death, a good many 
other eyes were moist with tears. I can hardly call up his 
image now over the space of thirty years without unusual 
emotion, for I never knew a boy of more unsullied whiteness 
of soul. 

I have given a nearly literal history of the Topsville De- 
bating-Society, only changing names a little, and transposing 
events, as the reader will see, for very proper reasons. I 
would like to bring out a moral lesson here, especially if any 
of the boys have followed my narrative. Probably, the thing 
least cultivated among our New England rural population is 
the faculty of utterance. And yet it has a great deal more to 
do in waking up the mind to a consciousness of its capacities 
than most people are apt to imagine. I do not think the 
Topsville debates settled any great question in politics and 
morals, but I believe the eight members emerged clearly out 
of all nasal and guttural habits which might have been their 
inheritance, though they went back rather discontented to 
the Topsville farms. And if boys, and young persons gener- 
ally, would cultivate more assiduously this faculty of utter- 
ance, not only what is in them, as they grow older, will have 
a good chance of coming fairly out of them, but they will 
become conscious of new power, have more commanding 
influence over other minds, become forces in society to be 
known and felt, will shed off all the rough or uncouth exte- 
rior that hinders the mind’s action, or, as Pope says, will 
“ hew the block off, and get out the man.” 8. 
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THE PRESENCE AND POWER OF GOD IN NATURE 
AND IN ART.* 


A SERMON BY REV. R. M. HODGES. 
PSALM xlvi. 10:— ‘Be still, and know that I am God.” 


I rake it for granted, my hearers, that you believe in the 
existence of a Divine Being, and in the action of a govern- 
ment proceeding from the mind of the same Divine Being, 
and regulated by laws the supremacy and benevolence of 
which are co-ordinate with his exalted wisdom and his in- 
finite love. Indeed, my friends, to assume any other 
ground would be a severe reflection, as well upon the right- 
ful dignity of your minds, as upon the healthful condition 
of your hearts. God is. God reigns. Events ordained in 
order tend unerringly to the consummation of ends of 
sublimity and beauty such as the Divine Mind alone can 
conceive, and Infinite Power alone can bring about. 

We cannot form, we cannot possess, too pure, too exalted, 
or too reverential ideas of that Providence which upholds 
us in being and is unceasing in its action in our behalf, 
whether we are awake or asleep, at home or abroad, in the 
lightness of the day and in the darkness of the night. 
Greatly are we indebted, — and our gratitude should cor- 
respond in some measure to the obligation, — greatly are we 
indebted to the Christian religion for the sacred and sancti- 
fying, the elevated and consoling, views of the being and oli 
government of God which we are enabled to form in our 
minds. 

My hearers, my thought to-day and now is a simple one. 
My aim is a simple one. And yet it is connected with a 





* Occasioned by the explosion of a steam-boiler in a manufacturing establish- 
ment in Bridgewater, June 24, 1862, by which several men lost their lives, and 
preached on the second Lord’s day after the event, to the First Congregational 
Society of that town. 
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subject than which none can be more sublime. There can 
be no source of higher thought than the Being of beings. 
There can be no sublimer action of the human mind than its 
aspiration to the Divine Mind. It is no part of my purpose 
to enter the region of theory and speculative philosophy, 
so ample in extent and so intricate of survey, presented 
by the nature and attributes of the Divine Being. The 
lesson which I wish to teach, and which I wish you to 
learn, is one of easy understanding, and that intimately 
concerns your truest and highest honor and happiness as 
rational, accountable, and immortal beings. The lesson of 
the hour is the nearness and the constancy of God’s rela- 
tionship to you, as indicated by agencies of his power and 
love. Not a lesson of theory simply, prompting you to 
say coldly, with the lips, “O, I believe that God is essen- 
tial to my being,” but a lesson of life-giving power, that 
shall associate God, your Father and your Friend, with 
every vicissitude of Providence and every experience of 
your life. He is near to you, he is never absent from you. 
His activity in your behalf, noiseless as it is unceasing, by 
the grandeur of its silence as well as by the benevolence of 
its effectiveness, invites you to cherish the thought of the 
closeness of his relationship to you. To hold it near to 
your hearts, as the life of the true life, without which 
there is, properly speaking, no life. 

Let me name one or two of the benefits of cherishing 
this nearness of relationship to God, our Father and Friend. 

1st. The indwelling thought of God establishes a sense of 
security, that, under the ordinary circumstances of life, even 
amidst the unseen, ever active, regulated, and mighty forces 
of nature, gives us the ability to act and to enjoy with per- 
fect ease and perfect freedom. And, under other circum- 
stances, when danger threatens and the forces of nature seem 
about to come into collision, and the gates of death stand 
ready to unbar themselves, then the indwelling thought of 
God is as a rock on which the soul rests serenely, confidingly, 
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submissively. His will and our will, they are one and un- 
divided. The storm that gives opportunity for the exercise 
of confidence and the manifestation of repose, is limited in 
extent. The agitation of the elements is confined within 
comparatively narrow boundaries. Active quiet and beauti- 
ful order undoubtedly possess the broadest extent and the 
largest rule in the kingdom of nature. 


“ When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 

And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
perseeet far down beneath the wild commotion, 

.... peaceful stillness reigneth evermore.” 


2d. The consciousness of the presence of God is a source 
of strength and of consolation in every time of need, and in 
every season of sorrow. Our capabilities are limited. The 
sources of our strength are weak and inadequate. The 
earthly support on which we would fain rest, itself needs 
support. The law of sympathy, indeed, is established in 
every true heart, and for its active and free operation, in 
times of joy as well as in times of sorrow, we cannot be too 
grateful to Him who gave us being and endowed us with so- 
cial capacities. But there is a Friend that is closer than a 
brother, a Friend all sufficient, a Helper ever present, on 
whom we can rely when every other help fails us. In the 
house in which even footsteps are noiseless, lest the calm 
repose of death should be disturbed, a voice is heard amidst 
the stillness, saying, “ Know that I am God.” 

To the devout soul, to the soul that has loved to recog- 
nize its God, it is a word of strength, a word of comfort, a 
word of joy even, that in such an hour is blessed, — O, who 
can tell how blessed and blessing ! 


“O Rest of rests, — O Peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy forever and forever.” 


The susceptibility of the human mind and heart to emo- 
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tions of varying character, and as varying power, correspond- 
ing to the peculiar qualities of the scenes and objects that 
come into association and communion with them, while it is 
a source of present mental gratification and an incentive to 
high moral attainment, is an indication at once of the Cre- 
ator’s wisdom and of the Creator’s goodness. Objects and 
scenes of sublimity and grandeur in nature and in art have 
an influence upon our minds and hearts that is both salutary 
and grateful. The spectator of the Falls of Niagara is over- 
whelmed with a sense of the majesty and power that he sees 
demonstrated before him. Amid the rush of waters, and the 
noise of the raging and surging billows, he finds himself 
alone in the secret chambers of his soul, and the only voice 
that he hears is in harmony with the tone of his mind, — 
‘¢ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

The visitor of the grand and imposing Cathedral at Rome, 
as he stands under that magnificent dome, and amid those 
marvellous surroundings, will ftnd all his powers and all his 
affections so compressed that he will in vain endeavor to give 
utterance and expression to them. He will find relief alone 
in tears, —tears of silence, and yet not without meaning. 
The mind that conceived, the devotion that prompted, the 
energy that achieved, the erection of that noble and beautiful 
structure to the honor and glory of the great and good God, 
speaks eloquently of the innate and progressive capacities of 
the human intellect and properties of the human heart, and 
by their utterances turn back the thoughts to that great and 
good Being, the Source of every true idea, the Revealer of 
every pure purpose, the Perfecter of every holy design. The 
nature of which we are possessed, instinctive with a sense of 
the grand and beautiful, the pure and the harmonious, how- 
ever and wherever manifested, finds itself in grateful accord, 
and in fitting action, in the presence of that Being who is the 
Source and Centre of sublimity and purity, of beauty and of 
power. There is a silent but audible voice in scenes and 
objects of nature and of art, which, if we will only listen, we 
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cannot but hear, echoing the sentiment, “ Be still, and know 
that I am God.” 

The laws of the physical universe, the more they are de- 
veloped, and the more they are understood, show their har- 
monious action and their wonderful adaptation, in their 
application to the advancement of the best and truest inter- 
ests of humanity. These laws are irresistible in their power 
and unerring in their end. They are so nicely balanced as 
to show a certain and positive sensitiveness, and to decree an 
inevitable penalty upon the least approach of a departure 
from equilibrium. And yet, without this exact and critical 
relation to each other, they could not perform the important 
and salutary offices which it is their province to execute. It 
is given to us to see and know, by the light of science and the 
teaching of experience, the limits within which the hidden 
but active forces of nature may be applied in the industrial 
and improving arts, and to the advancement of all social 
interests. And it would nof*be wise in us, prompted thereto 
by any lessons, however tryingly taught, in the course of 
Providence, to wish that the agencies in nature, always benefi- 
cent in their action, when applied in accordance with their 
own laws, should be other than they are. Rather let these 
lessons be the bases of a more advanced knowledge and of a 
truer wisdom, teaching us the conformity and apt adaptation 
of each part to the whole in the organization of the universe, 
showing a Divine plan and a Divine Planner. The silence 
which follows the indication of a disturbance of the elements 
in their natural exercise — that is, in accordance with the 
laws of nature — seems to suggest repose of mind, and to 
make the impress of a solemn truth in accordance with the 
text, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

You cannot but have been aware, my friends, all along 
while I have been speaking, of the predisposing cause of my 
discourse. My affections, as your personal friend, and my 
interest in the spiritual well-being of the many loved ones of 
this my once adopted but always cherished home, have been 
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called into deep and tender exercise in consequence of that 
event which, in an unlooked-for moment, has sent bereave- 
ment into several families here, all of which have my sym- 
pathy, and one of which I specially hold in loving remem- 
brance. The warm hand of that young friend,* which, but 
a few short months since, held mine in its affectionate grasp, 
is now, so my Heavenly Father has ordained, mouldering 
into dust. The heart that dictated and the lips that uttered 
the expressive “ good-by ” have no utterances now, and no 
prayers now but those which the grave cannot conceal nor 
death destroy. May his sudden, and, as we may not wisely 
judge, untimely departure, lead those who are about to enter 
upon the active and responsible duties of life to cherish, by 
the grace of God, reverential thoughts of themselves, and so 
to live, both in doing and enjoying, as to represent truly the 
life of Christ and the honor of his religion. 

My friends, all great and unusual events—such as that 
which has recently occupied your minds and engaged your 
affections, making you, as I trust, thoughtful as religious 
men and women, and eager for that blessing without which 
there is no true life— should be viewed in a light which re- 
flects the being and government of God. God indeed should 
be associated with every event of Providence, and with every 
interest that marks the passing hour of each passing day. 
But when the warning of God’s presence and of God’s power 
comes at a moment when you are least thinking of it, and, 
almost immediately at your side, stays and strikes lifeless the 
hand of industry, then, as mortal and immortal beings, it 
becomes you to pause, to consider, to “be still, and know 
that God is God.” 

Almost from the moment that I became aware of the sad 
calamity to which I have directed your thoughts as well as 
my own, that scripture has held a prominent place in my 
mind, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” In what other 
panoply would you hope for protection? In what other guar- 





* Samuel Shaw, son of Colonel Abram Washburn, born January 13, 1842. 
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dianship would you seek for safety ? Where else would you 
find happiness but in the conscious presence of an infinitely 
wise and good Being? In the presence of God is fulness of 
joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures forevermore. 

What can the arm of man do to stay the failing strength ? 
What can the sympathy of man do to assuage the grief of those 
who are called to look upon sons bleeding upon an altar con- 
secrated at once to God and to country? Even now while I 
am speaking, how much of mourning is there in our land, 
because of the sad and fearful war which wreaks dire ven- 
geance, not simply upon man as man, but upon brother as 
brother. I have at this moment in my mind the fresh bleed- 
ing corpse of a young man,* the lineaments of whose coun- 
tenance were of the choicest models, whose heart conse- 
crated a large place to the affections of patriotism, and whose 
mind gave the brightest hopes to the cause of learning and 
to the progress of religion. In the morning of a life which, 
but for circumstances that threatened disgrace to his coun- 
try’s honor and blight to his country’s hopes, might have 
been a long and an honorable one, he rests in a patriot’s 
grave. Let me ask a Father’s presence and a Father’s bless- 
ing in the families and upon the hearts of those whose tears 
flow alike in the memory and in the cause of affection, of 
patriotism, and of religion. 

My friends, may God’s blessing, whether you are in joy 
or in sorrow, give sweetness and health to your life. O, make 
God your friend. Be Christlike, that you may be Godlike. 
Be acquainted with God in the communion of prayer. Trust 
not in yourselves, but in the Source of life and of love. 
Aspire to a heaven-born and to a heaven-perfected humanity. 
Then will death be no death, but the beginning of a life that 
is hid with Christ in God. 








* James Jackson Lowell, son of Charles R. Lowell, of Cambridge, an officer 
in the army before Richmond, the news of whose fall in battle came on the day 
preceding the delivery of this sermon. He was born on the 15th of October, 
1837. Graduated at Harvard College in 1858. 
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MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
* Behold, I make all things new.” 


HavinG endeavored to show* that there is a true spirit- 
uality underlying the external expression of Modern Spirit- 
ualism, we would now try to remove the chief obstacle which 
has prevented many conscientious persons from finding out 
this inner life, by explaining the origin, growth, and pres- 
ent state of the antagonism between intellectual and pure 
spiritual culture. This branch of the inquiry may not be 
interesting to all readers, but we deem it indispensable that 
it should be thoroughly examined, and fully comprehended, 
before the more educated part of the community, as a 
whole, can be in condition to receive the truth, We would 
reiterate, that we write wholly from a desire, under God’s 
blessing, to give to others the light which has been given 
to us; understanding that what we have to say cannot of 
itself persuade, but only make others receptive to the in- 
fluences which God is ready to pour in upon all who will 
open themselves to the “ flowing in of his spirit of love and 
truth.” F 

Nothing is more marked in the history of opinion, whether 
relating to the commonest interests of every-day life or to 
the most abstruse problems of scientific or metaphysical in- 
quiry, than the disposition of mankind to incline to ex- 
tremes; on the one side in their tenacity of things already 
established, and on the other side in their correction of ac- 
knowledged errors. Finding out their mistakes slowly, men 
are apt to adopt views directly opposite to the old ones, 
and for that reason full of new error. Whether this arises 
from a laudable desire to find the truth, and hold it firmly 
when discovered, or whether it has its origin in man’s weak 


* Sce the article on the same subject in the June number of this Magazine. 
+ See the article on “‘ Home Influences ” in the June number of this Magazine, 
p. 343. 
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conceit, leading him to assume the right and power to fix 
the limits of knowledge, and declare out of his own mouth 
the law, to the conception of which he has slowly attained, 
is a question which we believe might be carefully considered 
with much profit to self-sufficient humanity. The fact is 
admitted by all; and the leaders in these opposite positions 
are deemed the extremists of their time, and properly so 
considered, whether they are on the side of progress or con- 
servatism. Few, however, are able, though recognizing the 
fact, to attain a position nearer to the truth; whilst most 
are content to flatter themselves by pointing out the extreme 
views of others, and pronouncing judgment on them even 
to foolishness. 

Of all extremists none are so unhappily placed, at least 
for their own advantage, as those who are on the side of 
conservatism ; their case is almost hopeless. The extremists 
of reform are ever moving on to new thoughts and new life ; 
making mistakes enough in their self-anointed conceit, but 
still getting lessons in their experience which their conceit 
would not let them learn by the gentler processes prepared 
by God for the teaching of those his children who are willing 
to humble themselves first before him, in prayer for such 
light as he will vouchsafe to give them in his own time, 
and in his own way. Alas for the extremists of conserva- 
tism! They never try to rise; they wish for nothing new, 
no matter how much for the better. They remain, as they 
suppose, firmly fixed on everlasting truth; till suddenly 
they discover that the foundation on which they rested has 
rotted away, or become too weak for the superstructure ; 
and from being the most comfortably secure, they find them- 
selves the most uncomfortably insecure of all the world. 
Inevitably they either float off without sails, without rudder, 
without compass, into a turbulent sea of doubt and distrac- 
tion; or, as the old ties give way, they swing violently to 
the other and directly opposite extreme, yielding themselves 
to a mixed rule made up largely of temper and selfish cha- 
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grin, though its true character may be concealed from them- 
selves by their declared and acknowledged desire to do as 
nearly right as they can. Their motive may seem to be 
good; but they were extremists in their conservatism, and 
they are become extremists in their new light. We have 
remarkable instances of this in the political relations of the 
American people at the present time, when the most ultra 
conservatists give expression to violent sentiments which 
fairly leave behind many of those whom they formerly de- 
cried as dangerous, if not unprincipled reformers. The 
same thing may be seen in all the relations of life, if we 
will observe them carefully, even in the most insignificant 
matters. 

It is not to be expected that men should be “otherwise 
affected, and experience shows that they are not, in matters 
regarding their religious and spiritual interests. A few cen- 
turies ago, the civilized world was wholly subjugated to the 
Church, which had usurped to itself all authoxity over the 
minds and hearts of men, so that both in mind and heart 
man’s individuality was lost. In knowledge of temporal 
things he became a child; and whenever the spirit world 
and its influences came near him, he fell at once into blind 
superstition, which culminated, at different intervals among 
the nations, in the various phases and terrors of witchcraft. 

This assumption of the Church, arrogating to itself all 
knowledge, all power, in things temporal and in things spirit- 
ual, though under the name of spiritual rule only, led to 
the Reformation of the seventeenth century. Breaking from 
the thraldom in which he had been held, man rushed into 
the arena which he found world-wide, — nay, limited only 
by the limits of his own capacity. Not all at once did he 
obtain freedom from church rule. Even now it is far from 
complete in things purely spiritual; for the dogmatic the- 
ology of Protestantism has at times, and does in some di- 
rections now, wellnigh hold, in spiritual things, the very 
supremacy which led to the outbreak of the seventeenth 
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century. But the old impulse, the return pendulum-swing 
of opinion started by the Reformation, continues; and, be- 
lieving that the old error was in yielding a blind obedience to 
the rule of those who pretended to act wholly under spiritual 
guidance, and thus made distrustful of all things purely 
spiritual and cognizable first, if not wholly, by the heart, 
man has been, for the last two or three centuries, going to 
the other extreme, and has let intellectual forces take the 
lead and control of his development. The result is a dis- 
position to doubt everything not the subject of absolute in- 
dependent intellectual conception, and this has led, in differ- 
ent nations and at different periods, to conditions fatal to 
his highest spiritual development. In France, it reached 
a climax in the fearful reign of Reason, and the bloody 
scenes of her great Revolution. Throughout all Europe it 
has resulted often in a miserably unspiritual, if not wholly 
Godless materialism. In our own country the tendency has 
been to a materialism, not Godless, but wholly unspiritual. 
The intellectual conception of the God principle has been 
retained, and he has been permitted to reign abstractly 
through such laws as science has been able to investigate ; 
but he has been a God of the head only, not of the heart. 
The tendency has been to recognize his power in the world’s 
creation, and perhaps in the daily orderings of the world’s 
life, but to ignore and deny the possibility of a spiritual 
relation between man and his Creator, other than man’s 
ever-varying conceptions of his attributes. 

In struggling to escape from the thraldom of the old 
church, man has succeeded so far as to be no longer sub- 
ject in temporal things, and to a great extent in spiritual 
things, to its dominion. We see comparatively little of the 
old superstitious relation between the priest and the people. 
But in denying the authority of the Church, and exercising 
his own thought upon spiritual things, man has been carried 
to the opposite extreme of independence, and come to rely 
wholly on his own strength, forgetting that there was a God 
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behind the Church whose power, whose love, the Church 
had arrogated to itself, and therefore lost its influence. Nay, 
the individual man has fallen into the very error which 
has led to the destruction of the Church’s power, and con- 
stituted himself as the Church, with all knowledge, all 
power. As surely as the Church has lost its high position 
and power, so surely must individual man be humbled before 
the true, the only Church which is of Christ. “ It may or 
may not be a matter of regret,” said an observant preacher, 
recently, ‘that church organizations seem to be crum- 
bling; the great fact is left, that, where two or three are gath- 
ered together in the true Christ spirit, there will always be 
a true Church.” He might have added, there only has the 
true Church ever been. 

Still progress is the law, and from this extreme intellectual 
development has come the power to resist the tendency to 
superstition in spiritual things which was almost unavoidable 
during man’s thraldom to the Church,—a power without 
which he would not have been able to bear the recent advent 
of spiritual phenomena. The want of this power is even 
now shown in many individuals, who from mere fear are 
unable to approach the subject of spiritualism, as presented 
in the more striking physical manifestations, though few are 
bold and truthful enough to themselves and their fellows to 
acknowledge their weakness. The old church superstition is 
not all worked out of them, though they little suspected it till 
these recent strange things forced them to show the fact in 
their actions, if not in words. A few of these timid ones try 
to persuade themselves that their fear is a proper fear of 
trenching upon sacred ground, an unwillingness to pry into 
the things upon which God has set the seal of mystery. But 
these either deceive themselves as to the fact, or their feeling 
is but another form of the old superstition which taught 
that the priest alone could know the ways of God. Let them 
remember that Christ died for all men, and to all men is it 
given to penetrate the very depths of spiritual things, if they 
VOL. XXVIII. 11 
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will become worthy to be so blessed. To him that asketh, if 
it be in the right spirit, it shall be given. To him that 
knocketh in the name of Jesus, it shall be opened. 

Believing, then, that out of this intellectual freedom has 
come to most men of this day and generation the ability to 
bear the approach of spirit phenomena, so far as to examine 
into them without falling into the old superstition of witch- 
craft, we would endeavor to show more particularly how this 
has been brought about ; to explain the working of the ele- 
ments of head and heart, mind and spirit, which have here: 
tofore held such antagonistic relations, and thus to reach, if 
we can, the true philosophy of this branch of the subject. 
We ask the candid reader’s careful attention. 

Thought and spirit are real things. They have substance, 
refined, as compared with material things, even up to sub- 
limity ; still they are real, substantial existences. It is diffi- 
cult for us to come to a conception of this idea, this fact ; 
and perhaps it is sufficient for the present to recognize them 
only as forces, of substance too ethereal and sublimated to be 
cognizable by the senses of the body, yet living forces. Now 
it cannot be denied that, since the Reformation of the seven- 
teenth century, it has been the ever-increasing tendency of 
Protestantism to give unlimited sway and supremacy to intel- 
lect, and to reject all phenomena, all manifestations, which 
could not be discerned through the ordinary avenues of intel- 
lectual conception, and recognized through the ordinary 
channels of external sense. Thus, by the deliberate exercise 
of his will, the forces of his intellect have been held in direct 
and successful opposition to the forces of his inner or spiritual 
life. The idea of spiritual discernment, as understood in the 
days of the Apostles, has been utterly repudiated, as having 
no possible place in our wise-thinking heads, and any sug- 
gestion of such a possibility in these days utterly rejected. 
Here is a plain, direct antagonism between subjects of exter- 
nal intellectual conception and things of the spirit, to be 
spiritually discerned. From this antagonism has arisen the 
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difficulty, especially of educated people, in receiving spirit 
manifestations, whether of the purer and more refined or of 
the grosser kinds; there being as many degrees of refine- 
ment among spirits, as mansions to receive them in the spirit 
world. The more men have been educated in the schools of 
the day, the greater has been their difficulty as regards these 
spiritual things. Too great confidence in their intellectual 
acquirements, or, to speak in plain terms, though not in un- 
kindness, their self-reliant intellectual conceit, has repelled, 
or made impossible, all direct approaches from the spirit 
world. Herein we find the key to what has heretofore been 
considered the mystery of faith. There are three conditions 
to which the idea of faith has relation. First, entire dis- 
belief; second, indifference as to belief, or mere willingness 
not to reject ; and, third, active belief. In these three con- 
ditions are the three degrees: first, direct antagonism of the 
intellectual forces against the spiritual forces ; second, a mere 
suspension of hostilities, with more or less of a guard to 
watch the enemy ; and, third, the open receptiveness, the glad 
welcome to all the gifts and graces of the spirit, with all their 
accompanying blessings as they are worked out into external, 
or more material expression, on the earth plane. 

There is no new law in these conditions. It prevailed 
equally in those early days when the Holy Spirit was mani- 
fested on earth in the form of Jesus. It was amongst the 
ignorant fishermen that he, the Nazarene, the carpenter’s 
son, found his first disciples; simple-minded men, who had 
nothing to unlearn, and little, if any, intellectual antagonism 
to overcome. The educated men of his day would not re- 
ceive him. To the fishermen it was enough for him to say, 
“Follow me,” whilst it required a miraculous intervention 
to reach the heart of Paul. So, too, in the more external 
workings and expression of the spirit power, what might be 
called the more physical manifestations of spirit, wrought out 
through Jesus, the same law prevailed ; and we are told in 
the Scripture record, that the want of faith, or rather their 
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active disbelief, the intellectual antagonism, prevented a cer- 
tain district of the Jewish people from beholding the wonder- 
workings of the miraculous power. Ov« ndvvato éxet ovde- 
plav Svvauww trovoar, et wn, &e., “And he could there do no 
mighty work, save,” &c.; was not able to do is the literal 
translation, as it is the only meaning of the original Greek, 
though commentators find great difficulty in accepting it, 
because of the stand-point from which they take their view.* 

By this same law of antagonism between mind and spirit 
power have many persons been utterly prevented from wit- 
nessing even the grossest forms of spirit manifestation in 
these latter days. Learned men, relying on the education of 
their heads, have again and again endeavored to hear even 
the simple rappings, with more or less conscious desire and will 
not to find out what the strange thing was, but to prove that 
it was not what it purported to be; and they have gone away 
reassured in their wisdom of this earth, which in such an in- 
quiry is indeed very “ foolishness.” 

In obedience to this same law, there was a gradual disap- 
pearance, and latterly, up to the commencement of the rap- 
pings, there has been a remarkable cessation of all the 
manifestations which in the days of church rule resulted 
in superstition and witchcraft. Appearing at intervals in the 
gradual decline of the Church’s power, the fact of this final 
entire cessation has always been to our minds, until recently, 
quite inexplicable. Here and there, to be sure, we had heard 
of what were called haunted houses, and we had read of the 
Wesley rappings ; but our education had taught us to con- 
sider all such things as manifestations of anything but spirit 
power, and most probably as the result of deluded imagi- 
nations. Still, Mansfield on the English bench, and Sewall 
on this side, had soberly sat in judgment, and had condemned 
on the evidence ; and the alternative has been either to deny 
the facts and stultify Mansfield and Sewall, as indeed we 





* Gospel according to Mark, chap. vi. verses 5 and 6; also Matthew, chap. 
xiii. verse 58. See note to this last verse in Barnes’s Notes on the Gospels. 
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believe Sewall, later in life, did for himself; or to admit the 
facts in some way, and wonder why such things had so en- 
tirely disappeared in modern times. We now understand 
that this cessation of spirit manifestations has been owing to 
the power of mental forces, held by the will in antagonism 
with the spirit forces. 

Let it be supposed, then, for the sake of the argument, if 
the position cannot otherwise be admitted by. our readers, 
that, in the fulness of time, the period had come when the 
spirit world was moved through its depths to draw near to 
the earth life. How could it, under the condition of things 
which we have endeavored to explain, how could it signify 
its approach and near presence? It has often been objected 
to modern spirit phenomena, that their method of expression 
is so mundane, so unspiritual, though claiming to be of spirit 
origin. The objectors have demanded that the spirits should 
come with gentler approaches, and in more ethereal guise. 
But it must be remembered that spiritual things, in what 
may be termed their more natural expression, can only be 
spiritually discerned ; and how, we would ask, could these 
spiritual things be discerned by a race who utterly repudiated 
the possibility of such a manifestation, and deemed such an 
idea foolishness? Nay, how could the spiritual world even 
come near enough to be spiritually discerned by a people who 
were all the time repelling it, by the antagonism of which we 
have spoken? A little reflection shows that it was only 
through material signs, to be recognized by the senses of the 
material body, that the spirit world could begin to effect any 
approach. It was because the world in the flesh was deaf to 
the still small voice, that resort to the gross, or material 
manifestations, by rappings, was necessary. Even these 
manifestations owed part of their influence to, if they were 
not necessarily preceded by, the phenomena of mesmerism or 
animal magnetism, to the laws of which recourse has so often 
been had for an explanation of the spirit phenomena, which 
otherwise would have compelled many minds to admit that 
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they were what they purported to be. Thus gradually, 
through the three degrees above named as associated with 
the idea of faith, has the antagonism been removed, and 
thus is it still being removed, and the opposition so dis- 
armed, that the finer, and purely spiritual manifestations 
begin to be received by those who have clambered over the 
stumbling-blocks in their way, and to the spiritually-devel- 
oped the things of the spirit begin to be opened, and by 
them spiritually discerned. But oh! through what strug- 
gles, what sufferings has this knowledge of spiritual things 
been attained. The utter repudiation of the possibility of 
spirit expression and communion has led to public and 
private persecution worthy of other days. Men have charged 
the folly, if not the crime, of superstition upon all the early 
votaries of modern spiritualism; and public opinion, instead 
of the burning stake, has been, and still is, the fiery ordeal 
to which the conscientious believer finds himself bound in 
bitter agony, whilst nearest and dearest friends are willing to 
add fuel to the fire, and blow the flame, till the victim yields 
his faith, or through spiritual power is raised triumphantly, 
like the martyrs of old, above all consciousness of suffering. 
By degrees the supremacy of pure intellectual knowledge 
and insight is giving way; and, having become willing to 
throw aside their conceit of intellect, men are beginning to 
sit down humbly before true spiritual culture, and receive 
the inspirations from spirit life that have long been waiting 
to bless them, but they would not accept. Their intellectual 
development has liberated men from those idle fears and low 
conceptions which formerly led to witchcraft and its fearful 
persecutions; whilst the same condition of development has 
led, at the outset of the investigation of modern spiritualism, 
to purely intellectual conceptions of the subject, through 
inquiries originating in the head, much oftener than in the 
heart. The idle curiosity, flattering itself often under the 
guise of scientific authority, which has from the beginning 
put the questions suggested by its vain conceit, has been met 
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and answered in a way well calculated to put it to the blush. 
The spirit of the inquiry has been promptly met by its 
brother spirit in the spirit life; and all by the force of laws 
which the wise in the wisdom of this earth have been slow to 
comprehend, assuming that they were already well enough 
informed on all matters of spirit life, power, and manifesta- 
tion, because they had reached to a comprehension of some 
of the laws by which its Creator regulates his material 
creation. 

It may be claimed by different branches of the Christian 
Church, that they do not deny the proper supremacy of 
pure heart culture when brought into comparison with the 
wisdom of the head, though they perhaps have not distinctly 
recognized the antagonism which we have shown to exist. 
In the Catholic Church, particularly, has the position been 
maintained, and practically carried out, that the danger in 
giving free scope to intellectual investigation in spiritual 
things certainlywand perhaps to some extent in temporal 
things, was so great, that the popular mind could not bear 
exposure to it, and hence the argument in support of blind 
church rule, and mysterious rites in their religious services, 
conducted in an unknown tongue by the initiated priest. 
So, too, with the dogmas of the Protestant churches, insisted 
upon as articles of faith, and involving points of doctrine 
which had been worked out by the leaders of the Church, 
who alone could be lifted up to a true contemplation of their 
inner sense; a position of strange inconsistency for Prot- 
estantism, as recognized by all freethinkers, and justly re- 
buked by the parent church. But, passing by this question 
of inconsistency; and admitting the merit in this fear of in- 
tellectual supremacy, let us look a little at the character 
of the substitute offered in compensation for the loss of in- 
tellectual investigation which has not been permitted. It 
is in this direction, as it seems to us, that the Church has 
deceived itself, and out of this self-deception that it is so 
powerless to put an end to the fearful sway of selfishness, 
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which now rules with nations and individuals. So much 
stress has been laid upon the importance of articles of faith, 
that the masses have been content with holding to these, 
if indeed they have not been directly taught that these alone 
were sufficient for their salvation. Catholicism and dog- 
matic Protestantism have pointed out a danger in too in- 
dependent action of the intellect upon spiritual things, but 
their position in this regard has been substantially a nega- 
tive one only, so long as they have furnished no better sub- 
stitute for the right of free inquiry than simple ‘obedience 
to their own authority, whether expressed in blind church 
rule or theological dogmas. Thus has it happened that all 
the while, in spite of Catholic church rule and Protestant 
dogmatic authority, the intellectual forces of men, starved 
into independent self-reliant action, have been attaining the 
ascendency each day more and more, and the antagonism 
of which we have spoken become established. 

If the Church had not assumed to possgss all knowledge 
and all power in spiritual things, and taken upon itself the 
responsibility of true enlightenment, thus relieving men of 
their individual responsibility to know and understand their 
true relation to God and their fellow-men; if it had not 
offered itself as the Mediator between them and their Crea- 
tor, but had rather denied itself alway, and offered Christ 
as the only Mediator; if by its own example it had taught 
men to humble themselves, each one, before God, in prayer 
for such light and such blessings as he might see were 
needed and vouchsafe to send them; then indeed would a 
good work have been done, and the Church of this day been 
entitled to a tribute of praise and thanks from its equally 
humble followers. But pride, conceit, and self-reliance have 
been its attributes, and its children could hardly be expected 
to be superior to their spiritual guide. The happy middle 
course of humble, prayerful, individual development was 
hard to find out under such conditions; and few, very few, 
have found and followed it. 
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We do not understand, and would not for a moment sug- 
gest, that the intellectual faculties of our nature are to be 
lost, or even kept in abeyance, but made subordinate to 
pure heart or spiritual culture, so that only true knowledge 
can and shall be offered to man’s comprehension. Then 
all things of the spirit shall be accepted by, and made reason- 
able to, the mental faculties, which will sit humbly wait- 
ing for God’s movement, and not trusting in themselves to 
work out their own knowledge in their own way, which lead- 
eth to destruction. The equal development of heart and 
head, the beautiful harmonious result of a true relation 
between the spiritual and mental forces, in which alone can 
be found the perfect man, is yet to come; and the grave 
question now proposed. to the world is, whether the time for 
the establishment of that harmonious relation is not at hand! 
It can come in no other way than through a pure spirit- 
ual Christianity, such as the world has not seen yet, with 
the Christ spirit, and not human intellect, under any guise 
of creed or doctrine, recognized as the only test of a true 
church. It is then, and not till then, that the prayer so 
often on the lips of men is to be answered ; then, when God’s 
kingdom shall come, and his will be done on earth, even 
as it is done in heaven. 

If it be true—and spiritualists know it to be true — that 
messages from angel forerunners have announced the coming 
of that kingdom ds close at hand, when Jesus shall return 
to earth, and reign in the name of the Father, is it well, nay, 
is it safe, to pass the messengers, or the message, by un- 
heeded? If it should be that they are messengers of truth, 
are you ready, are you prepared, to bear the quickening 
power of the Spirit? Already is it at the nation’s door. 
Already have the elements of war and fratricidal strife in 
this people been worked out into fearful expression. Be not 
deceived because ‘this appears to have been done by natu- 
ral causes. Wait not till the influence has penetrated to 
the very hearthstones of your homes, for there too shall its 
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quickening power yet be felt, and the elements of disease 
and death be driven out into expression more fearful even 
than on the battle-field. Purify your homes, purify your 
hearts, purify your bodies, purify your lives! Wait not for 
the purification which shall be a consuming fire. Even now 
does the mighty voice sound through the air, as heard of 
old by the Prophet of Revelations, and audible to him that 
hath an ear to hear are those momentous words, “ Behold, 
I make all things new! ” 5 








THE BIRTHDAY OF THE SOUL. 


Tue birthday of the soul, how sweet its dawn! 
It comes to me, and yet for all it is ; 
Upon the skies its colored form is drawn, 
The green earth says ’tis hers, the sea, ’t is his ; : 
The voice of feathered tribes thick swarming tell 
The day is born to fields and waiting grove ; 
The meadow’s song and forest’s rising swell 
Are heard by gladsome winds that o’er them rove ; 
’T is music all ; — but higher notes than these 
Bear witness, also, to the day’s glad birth ; 
They but the ear of sense a moment please, 
The song I hear is not of sense, or earth ; 
But such as waiting angels joyful sing, 
When, from its wanderings, home a soul they bring. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


SUMMER IN THE CITY. 


Ir was a new experience, and was accepted at first with not a little 
impatience. The ocean and the forest, and the entire repose that 
come with them, were very dear, and were recalled with many long- 
ings. For a day or two we were more than ever convinced that 
summer time and green fields should go together. However, equa- 
nimity soon returned, and through the teaching of a very humble and 
very unconscious apostle and preacher of patience. The reader may 
need a teacher as much as we did, so let us say, for his benefit, that 
our mentor was no more distinguished, inaccessible, or inimitable per- 
son than a coal-heaver, working with all his might to lift upon his 
shoulders, basket by basket, a huge heap of cannel coal.for the fires 
of next winter. The larger that heap, the more attractive in his 
eyes ; for in proportion to the bigness of the job would be the number 
of coins payable into that hard hand, “ venerable, weather-stained, and 
rough, the hand of a man living man-like.” “ Well,” said I to my- 
self, “ what aileth thee? There is that honest fellow, who will neither 
beg, nor steal, nor whine, but has set himself about the ‘duty which 
lies nearest to him,’ to wit, the reduction of that coal-heap. He will 
probably remain in the city all the warm season, though perhaps he 
is not without pleasant sunny memories of green Ireland, and certainly 
would be much improved by a dip in the ocean, without the garment 
of the bather. He will be glad to see a pile of coals just as big as 
that every day of July and August; and if he is a thrifty fellow, and 
has children in the public schools, to be clothed and fed, and fitted, as 
the less wise of the committee-men tell them, to be presidents or 
wives of presidents of our great Union, he will greatly depend for the 
next winter upon the amount of this exhausting labor which shall 
come to him during the warm season. Let me not complain so long 
as I am not obliged to take my place by the side of the coal- 
heaver !” 

How much of this summer work goes on in our busy world spite of 
the heat. Your neighbor leaves his house, and it is taken possession 
of by carpenters, painters, whiteners, who are only too glad to have 
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him out of the way. You see them go in and out morning, noon, 
evening, as you sit idly and dreamily at your window, and wonder 
whether it can be warmer in their houses than in yours, and whether 
their wives and children have not found their way to some pleasant 
old homestead far off amongst the Green or the White Mountains, 
whence the family originally came. We hope so, though for the time 
the sturdy mechanic may be left.alone and compelled to find his din- 
ner at an eating-house, where they give you “meals at all hours,” 
and yet, strictly speaking, a meal at no hour. Very well, the coal- 
heavers and the mechanics have fulfilled their special mission for us, 
and in a better frame of mind, we try to become familiar with our 
new life. 

“ Everybody is gone,” they say; and therein, as is often the case, 
“they” are very much mistaken. If everybody were gone, do you 
think that Barnum would assemble the fat babies or parade his Lilli- 
putian General? I trow not. There are men, women, and children 
still, enough of them, especially if you turn your steps towards Fort 
Hill rather than towards Beacon Hill. Many remain, and for some 
of these it is the very perfection of the year. Having no occasion for 
a city residence, the worthy citizen transfers his house to some excel- 
lent women, foreigners or natives, as the case may be, perhaps to a 
man and his wife, and they have the liberty of the dwelling. North 
side and south side both invite them, as the thermometer rises and 
falls, as thermometers will even in the summer ; occasionally, it may 
be presumed, a quiet little tea-party varies the monotony of the sum- 
mer weeks, and as you wander through the deserted streets, you will 
see no enjoyment like that of the gray-haired and respectable woman 
who sits with her work or her gossip at the basement-window of the 
large house, only lamenting that the summer is swiftly passing away, 
and soon she will be no longer mistress, but only servant. The streets 
are full enough by day, for a large portion of those whose temporary 
home is in the country must return to the city early in the morning, 
and encounter the noise and heat, and bear the burdens of the sum- 
mer. The desertion comes with the approach of the night; but there 
is no stillness, — we miss this as much as anything in the city during 
the summer, — the beautiful quiet of a summer’s night in the country, 
— provided you are not in a hotel, or in a cottage near to the place 
where they are carrying on a “hop.” Only for a very small part of 
the short season of darkness is there any quiet. The car-wheels rum- 
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ble along the straight track, or are screwed up at the sound of the bell 
to a momentary pause, broken in an instant by the scrambling and 
slipping of the horses as they start anew for the hundredth time, or 
they grind and creak round the corners with that peculiar agony which 
belongs to a curve in a street railroad. Very soon after the wheels of 
the cars have ceased, the ice-carts and the milk-carts, and the coaches 
for the early trains begin, and one seriously proposes to himself to 
substitute a siesta for the usual sleep, and to try whether the day be 
not more quiet than the night. It was not always so in this city. 
There used to be a time towards morning when the citizens were 
asleep. It was quite enough to have a Roxbury hourly and a Cam- 
bridge hourly, and unless one had a quarter to spare one might stay 
at home ; now a few pennies will suffice to carry you in every direc- 
tion at almost any moment, by day or by night. We beg that this 
may be considered when the necessity of betaking one’s self to some 
rural district, where only crickets can be heard, is pressed upon men 
who will tell you, “ Never spent a night out of Boston in all my life, 
sir!” The more’s the pity, say we. They don’t know what stillness 
means. 

It is quite saddening, as one goes about in the city during the sum- 
mer weeks, to observe how much which is carried on in the winter 
must be neglected and will need to be done over again. “ When 


will the newsboys’ school begin again, sir?” 


said a boy to me to-day, 
not, apparently, because he had a paper which he wished to sell me, 
but from a real desire to know; and yet if there were a school, he 
would n’t attend it during the warm weather. Summer is demoralizing. 
Summer unfits men, women, and children for exertion. The tropics 
are unfavorable to morality. ‘The people whose houses of worship are 
closed shut them up because their neighbors are in the country, and 
they may be supposed to be there also, and will not be called to ac- 
count if they are not at church. We say that this ceasing of every- 
thing, this sight of closed churches, this silence of the Sabbath-bells, 
this crowding of horse-cars on Sunday morning, is depressing ; — per- 
haps it serves a good purpose ; perhaps we begin anew with fresh- 
ness which we should not otherwise experience, and are effectually 
lifted out of the old ruts. We are sure, however, that the poor street 
children must greatly miss their kind friends of the winter. How 
forlorn they look, in their rags and dirt, on a hot day, — more un- 
comfortable when Nature is so clean and sweet, than during muddy 
VOL. XXVIII. 12 
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March or November. See them straining through that iron fence to 
grasp a poor little starveling flower, — weed I call it, but not they. 
See them paddling about in the “ frog-pond,” which, happily, in these 
days is paved and is not deep enough to drown any but very small 
children. We think that we shall not have courage to go down into 
the dark streets and lanes to-day. It is our vacation, and we can do 
the unfortunate quite as much good by resting from all that for a 
while: but how different “cities in the summer” will be when the 
wretchedness of extreme poverty shall have been relieved. They 
say sometimes that Boston is a good watering-place. It is not, simply 
because the air from the ocean comes over the homes of squalor, — 
because the ocean is so largely spoiled by the filth which is poured 
into it. 

Did you ever see the inside of a church in the summer weeks? 
Do you know who goes there? Have you a vague idea that there is 
always “a minister from the country” officiating? and a still more 
vague and unfounded idea that “a minister from the country” must 
needs have nothing to say toa dweller in the city? If fortunately 
you are near one of those houses of prayer in which the fire is never 
suffered to go out upon the altar, go and see. You will find abun- 
dant room, a sexton only too glad to make at least the broad aisle 
look respectably filled, and perhaps you will be surprised to find that 
as good prayers are prayed and as good sermons preached in the 
summer as in the winter. There are no days so auspicious for pub- 
lic gatherings as the cooler days of the warm weeks, — and as: the 
pulpits are frequently occupied by exchange, you may hear the best 
and most earnest thought of the stranger “ who is within thy gates.” 
Reader, go and try it! Remember that in the summer every one 
counts. How grateful is this present writer to the twenty-five who 
came through a pouring rain to worship under his guidance on a 
certain summer afternoon! What a satisfaction there was in the 
thought that he should probably never preach to fewer, that in that 
handful every condition of human life was represented, and that the 
quality amply compensated for the small quantity. There was great 
satisfaction in having everything go on as usual. The sermon had 
already been shortened, as summer afternoon sermons always should 
be. Otherwise there was no change. 

This summer, however, is not a fair specimen of summers in the 
city, for our times are unlike other times. Indeed, one feels as if it 
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were not well to be far from one of the great centres of life, or from 
friends who may at any time need sympathy. The movement of the 
day is felt most powerfully where men congregate. Crossing the 
Common the other day, the writer came upon a throng that had 
gathered about a gentleman who was. urging enlistments. He did 
not seem likely to accomplish much. What he said was good, but 
he should have talked it, not read it. Reading in the open air, and to 
a crowd, unless it be the riot-act, is of no avail, and even then, we 
believe it, is generally preliminary to the command to fire, a kind of 
fulfilment of all righteousness. Talk was what was needed, and that 
from men who are actually in the service, and who can say, “ Come 
along with us.” We were strongly tempted to beg for an opportunity 
to say a word. But what would have been the use? Some one from 
the crowd would have made answer, — “ Going yourself?” Then 
would have followed an explanation of my not going, — that a near- 
sighted private is of no use, and that the speaker could be of ser- 
vice only as a chaplain, &c., &e. Now a speech which begins with 
an apology is never of much account. Still we do believe with 
the whole heart in going; that we have reached the crisis of our 
struggle, and that what we would do must be done quickly. Some- 
how this great Battle for Civilization must be fought. It is fatal 
to pause where we are. But no one whose thought is worth re- 
garding thinks of pausing. We are beginning to realize the serious 
character of the strife, and that we must deal real blows. We have 
learned that it will not answer to maintain spies and informers 
within our lines, under the plea of treating our enemies with hu- 
manity. We have learned that to be in earnest and to be deter- 
mined is to be humane, and that when opponents decline to be 
reconciled to us, nothing remains for us but to conquer them. Un- 
less we have come to this conclusion, the sooner we let the South 
go the better. Will the reader tolerate this summer gossip? 
E. 


RIPE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


A FEW years since, when on a visit to Woburn Centre, our atten- 
tion was called to a man, who was drawing a hand-carriage with a 
child in it, accompanied by two other children, who were walking by 
his side. Occasionally he picked a flower from the wayside and pre- 
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s 
sented it to one of his young companions. He appeared to be en- 
gaged in conversation, doubtless explaining the names and qualities 
of the flowers which attracted the notice of the children. 

“That man,” said our companion, “is generally considered rather 
odd in his ways, though no one has ever alleged anything against 
him; on the contrary, he is very industrious, very frugal without 
being mean, and leads a very retired life. He is not yet forty, 
though he seems much older, and is still a bachelor. 

“ When he was a lad, his mother took charge of a friendless girl, 
and brought her up as carefully as if she had been her own daugh- 
ter; and when she reached womanhood he offered himself to her 
in marriage, but she declined, and married another. This refusal 
seemed to make no change in his habits; he continued active in 
business as a journeyman currier, and passed his little leisure always 
in his mother’s company. Sometimes his shopmates joked him about 
being rejected, but he invariably turned their jokes aside by a good- 
natured remark. He was not to be offended. 

« “His youthful companion, when she left with her husband, he 
treated affectionately as a sister, and told her, if unfortunate, to 
always bear in mind that in him she would have a friend while he 
lived. She had four children, when her husband died and left her 
destitute. Her early friend, learning her condition, hastened to 
bring her and her little ones home to his own house, and provided 
for them as cheerfully as if they had been his own. Although his 
mother is now well advanced in life, she is as kind to the widow and 
her children as her son. Every Sunday, when the weather is fine, 
he walks with them, and though a man of few words in the company 
of those with whom he works, yet he takes special delight in chat- 
ting to the children.” 

We stated these facts briefly at the time, and, having been at Woburn 
again a few days since, we made inquiry concerning this singular 
man, if he continued as kind to the widow and her children as when 
we first heard his story? We were informed that both she and her 
benefactor, as well as his mother, were dead. Between two and 
three years since she and his mother died within a few months of 
each other, leaving him alone to take care of the children. The 
youngest was adopted by an aunt; but he retained the others and 
provided for them with the same devotion as when he first took 
charge of them. He washed and mended their clothes himself, 
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cooked their food, sent them to the day and Sunday schools, and 
was, in short, to them both a father and a mother, for he did not 
employ a domestic to do his house-work. About six months since 
he ruptured a bloodvessel, and was informed by his physician that 
he could not hope to survive. 

Calmly he dictated his will, and divided his property, some eight 
or ten thousand dollars, equally among the children, and then “ fell 
asleep in Jesus.” His only regret in leaving life was his anxiety 
for the future welfare of the children; but firm in the faith that his 
Heavenly Father would take care of them, he commended them to 
his love, kissed them, and passed to his fest. When he was laid 
in the coffin, a lady who saw him said that he was surrounded by 
the children, who wept as if their hearts would break. And well 
they might, for he had been to them in life and in death all that the 
kindest father could have been. His name was Stephen Cummings, 
and he was much respected by all who knew him. 

How pure must have been his love, “to have triumphed over time 
and all its mutations; over pain, sickness, sorrow, and the grave, and 
to have bloomed in such immortal beauty, when all else had become 
withered and dry.” Yet the world said he was odd, because he had 
a way of his own, and because he sought pleasure from a source 
which the good alone appreciate. How exalted must have been his 
inner life, for all his actions seemed to be natural,—nothing was 
ever said or done by him for display, or for the applause of his 
neighbors, but all was the outgrowth of retiring, patient love. He 
was ripe for immortality when his Father called him home. In this 
age of selfishness it is truly refreshing to record such an instance of 
noble disinterestedness. — Boston Traveller. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


Our eyes and ears are wide open to any good results which can 
be reported by the believers in this new cultus, — numbering, we are 
told, from two to three millions. We have therefore published in 
the present number of the Magazine a second article, from a very 
intelligent source, on this subject. We certainly agree with the 
writer as to the animus with which the subject should be treated, 
and the rule applies equally well to all subjects of a religious nature. 
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The bane of all religious investigation is intellectual conceit, — not 
the strong, clear exercise of the reason, but reason used without 
the grace of humility. 

We have read some thousands of pages on Modern Spiritualism. 
One thing has seemed to us patent enough. No such phenomena 
could have transpired if the teachings of the Church had been clear, 
full, and rational touching the great themes of immortality. Two 
millions of people would not have resorted to spiritualism unless 
their minds and hearts had been starved and baffled, and unless their 
deepest yearnings had been in vain. And they have found two 
grand Christian truths Which the churches had either darkened or 
ignored : that there 7s a spiritual world, real, and not spectral; and 
that it lies close to this, and brings all our departed kindred near to 
us. These are old truths, which had been nearly lost, and which 
spiritualism has done something to restore. 

But the question arises, Is this to be a new dispensation, the 
healthful and normal method of learning religious truth, or is it a 
disorderly method, permitted for a time to a sceptical and sensuous 
age? Is open spirit intercourse a thing to be sought for as a divinely 
appointed method, or is it, from the nature of the case, abnormal, and 
attended with deadly peril ? 

So far as we have been able to observe, the general tendency of 
this sort of cultus has been to the rejection of all that is distinctive in 
Christianity, and to the baldest naturalism and pantheism. The 
exceptions to this which we have become acquainted with are the 
Christian spiritualists, represented by Rev. T. L. Harris, and these 
have gone off into extravagances which sober-minded people would 
hardly believe healthful and sane. The intelligent believers in spir- 
itualism ought to show that these evils are incidental and exceptional, 
and that the prevailing results are humility, larger faith in Christ, 
the reason not abolished for spirit guidance, but made more clearly 
to reflect the truths of divine revelation; God more vitally appre- 
hended, not sunk and lost in nature. Not only the fact of immor- 
tality should be shown, and that “spirits communicate,” but the laws 
of retribution should be more fully revealed, and the spirits should 
communicate something which adds to our knowledge, or which fills 
our hearts with a sweeter, tenderer, and profounder love. These 
should be the tests, and these should be fairly shown as the prevail- 
ing results of the new cultus. S. 
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SEIZING OCCASIONS. 


Tue highest eloquence is that which makes the circumstances and 
the occasion preach. In our Saviour’s teachings we find the scene 
taken up into the discourse, and made to illustrate it and enforce it. 
Witness the wheat and the tares, the lilies of the field, and the bar- 
ren fig-tree. “I am the light of the world” we imagine to have been 
uttered just as the sun was breaking from the east, and lighting up 
the gorgeous magnificence of the temple. 

Edward Irving became possessed with the idea of the second 
advent of Christ, and was setting it forth with his peculiar fervor, 
when a cloud enveloped the church, and a erash of thunder and blaze 
of lightning stopped the speaker, and made the audience pale and 
breathless. In this awful pause the preacher did not lose his pres- 
ence of mind, but thrilled his audience as he exclaimed, “ As the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west, so 
shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” S. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Health: its Friends and its Foes. By R. D. Mussey, M. D., 
LL. D., late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, N. H., and of Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio; Fellow 
in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, ete., ete. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: G. S. 
Blanchard. — Dr. Mussey in this book gives the results of his obser- 
vation and experience through a period of thirty years. The friends 
of health he reckons Ventilation, Light, Sleep, Exercise, Bathing. 
Its foes are Tobacco, Tea and Coffee, Alcoholic Drinks, and Animal 
Food. He gives some excellent advice in hygiene. We greatly 
doubt whether all classes of people, especially tall, thin Yankees who 
work fourteen hours a day, or old people with blood thin and diluted, 
could adopt Dr. Mussey’s system throughout. But it is not for us to 
decide where doctors disagree. Dr. M. arrays some very striking 
facts, which are to be specially commended to the perusal of all per- 
sons who drink green tea, or who drink tea or coffee in excess. His 
advice, too, touching some of our pernicious customs is excellent. 
Our prevailing styles of boots and shoes are about as bad as those of 
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the Chinese. Our children’s feet are squeezed into fashionable shape, 
and the result is that old men, and even men and women in middle 
life, are halt and lame, hobbling about with corns, bunions, and other 
thorns in the flesh tormenting them to their graves. Without by any 
means adopting in all things Dr. Mussey’s style of living, we cer- 
tainly think that his facts are very valuable ; and from his long ex- 
perience and diligent research he is entitled to speak with some 
authority on points which are still held in dispute. Ss. 


Ravenshoe. By Henry Kinestry. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
— It is a book to take with one into the fields, cheerful and cheering, 
vigorous in style and rich in its descriptions of nature, with things 
new and old from the writer’s well-filled treasury. Decidedly second 
to Charles Kingsley, Henry Kingsley is nevertheless a successful 
story-teller and well worth hearing. E. 


Tragedy of Success. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — We desire to 
repeat and emphasize what we have already set down in commenda- 
tion of this now completed work. The great tragic poets of Greece 
were warriors as well as bards; and how fitting that in our day the 
mother of one who offered himself up a willing sacrifice in the great 
Battle for Constitutional Freedom should rise in verse and song 
to the “height of the great argument.” May the poem prove 
to be a prophecy ! — may it be a true, as it is a most eloquent word 
concerning things to come, when our eyes shall no longer be blinded 
and our minds befooled by cruel prejudices. E. 


Spiritual Sunday-School Class-Book. No. 1. Boston: William 
White & Co.— We infer from this little book that the Spiritualists 
are trying to systematize their belief, and teach it to children. That 
belief seems to be prodigiously unsettled and vague, but this volume 
teaches toleration, charity, and good-will, and enforces some of the 
choicest precepts of the Saviour. 8. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Remission by Blood: a Tribute to our Soldiers and the Sword, 
delivered in the West Church. By C. A Barto. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1862.— True, eloquent, and timely. 

History of the Emigrant Aid Company, with a Report of its Future 
Operations. Published by order of the Directors. Boston: John 
Wilson and Son. A pamphlet of 33 pages. 
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Rich Parlor Suits, of Rosewood, Mahogany, and Black 
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Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, 
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Hair, Silk, Cotton, Husk, Palm-Leaf, and 
| Excelsior Mattresses, 
| Together with a great variety of articles usually keptin a 


First-class Furniture Warehouse. 





| JOHN A. WHIPPLE, 

Photographic und Daguerrotype 
ROOMS, 

96 Washington Street, Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH: 


Its meaning is, Light-Printing : embracing all Pictures 
made by the chemical agency of Light and the Camera 
Obscura. 

It is now more especially used to designate those pic- 
tures made upon paper. It embraces the Daguerrotype, 
the Ambrotype, the Crystallotype, and all the various 
|“ types ? known to our profession. 

The discovery of the Daguerrotype took the world by 
|surprise, and made a complete revolution in the art of 
picture-making. The knowledge of it rapidly spread, 
; and its general application is unprecedented in the annals 
of new discoveries. It has been one of the greatest bless- 
ings to mankind, and contributed more to our enjoyment 
and comfort than can readily be imagined, — preserving 
perfectly the face and form of those loved ones gone be- 
fore, and placing in our hands the means of representing 
them as in life. 
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UNIFORM OCTAVO EDITION. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
, American Swedenborg Publishing and Printing 
Society, 

| 575 Broapway, New York. 


Catalogues gratis. 














OVER 


-— 80,000 


IN DAILY USE 


IN THE 


United States 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 













GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


For Family Use and Manufacturing Purposes. 


AND 
Cerritories, 
GIVING 
UNIVERSAL 


> SATISFACTION. 


THESE MACHINES sew from two spools; the thread requires no re-winding ; and they make a STRONGER, 
HANDSOMER, AND MORE ELASTIC SEAM than any other Machine. They perform their work 
with a rapidity never before equalled, are almost noiseless in their operation, and 
are FAVORITES in every family where they have been introduced. 


58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
115 Lake Street, Chicago. 
124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 

32 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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BAILEY AND SAYLE’S 
CELEBRATED 
WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE, 
The only reliable Wringer extant. 
For Sale, at Wholesale and Retail, by 
THEO. C. WEEKS, 


70 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 





GAS-FIXTURES. 





S. A. STETSON & CO., 
No. 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 


comprising the most select and varied assortment in New 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 

Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
tion ; particular attention paid to fitting up 

CHURCHES AND LECTURE-HALLS, 

as well as private dwellings. 

All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 
Piping carefully and neatly executed. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


rn 


The New Gungland 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston. 
































Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle. 


NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and 
future. Me 
The whole safely and advantageously invested. The | 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
sons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
from December 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
policy. The distribution of December, 1858, amounted 
to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- 
ally when desired, and amounts not too small. 
Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, | 
and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of | 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844. 


Capital and Accumulatton, $250,000, 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, EsqQ., Treasurer. 


aan j 
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HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing | 

Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 





, JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 
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NEW CARPETINGS. py, FOSTER & Puanopy 


Are constantly receiving additions to their 


WILLIAM E. BRIGHT | STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 


‘ . Of all the most desirable styles for spring and sum- 
Has now open his Spring stock of mer wear. Ladies’ Balmoral, Button, and Congress 


‘ i |Boots, Sli Ties, &e., &. G , 
ppers, Ties, &c., &c. Gentlemen’s Calf 
Axminster Carpets, with borders to match and Patent-Leather Boots, Shoes, and Balmorals, of 





Royal Wiltons both French and American manufacture. Boys’ 
y : . Misses’, and Children’s Goods in great variety. All 
English Brussels, of the best workmanship, and will be sold at low 


prices. Particular attention given to Custom Work. 
No. 218 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


English Tapestries, 


AND 





KIDDERMINSTER CARPETINGS. |———— 
eee JOHN W. LORD, 
The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and MANUFACTURER OF 


NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 


RETAIL TRADE. Sheet Sron and Cin Ware, 





The assortment of THREE-PLY and TWO- PLY) AND DEALER IN 
CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered | 
at low prices. : ‘STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, phases 
No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, No. 51 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ROXBURY. 


WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


aariianieniens | Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and Funnel Thimbles, 


| 
| 
| 





The wide-spread rep- 
utation of this machine 


looked upon as a house- 
hold economy. In all the 
is eminently due to its finer qualities of family 
peculiar merits, which sewing, on silk, linen, 
are acknowledged by the cotton, and , broadcloth, 
best judges to surpass all in hemming, stitching, 
others in the requisites quilting, gathering, and 
for family use. It has * _all the innumerable ends 
to which female needle- 
stitution, and is justly work is applied, the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its 
operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place 
it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 


Rererences. — Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., Rev. Rurus EL is, 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootiner, Rev. EDWARD KE. Hate. 


& This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 
the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 


228 Washington sencnl corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. 
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CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S 


LIST OF LATE 


PUBLICATIONS, 


> 





“ 
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HARRIS ON INSECTS — CHEAP EDITION. 


A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE IN- 
SECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. By 


THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS. A new Edition, 
enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscripts, and Original Notes, and illustrated 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- 
vision of PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ. Edited by CHARLES 
L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 651. Price, $3.50. 


Same work, plates uncolored, $ 2.50. 


In order to place this valuable work within the reach 
of all,a cheap edition, containing all the text and plates | 
of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which 
will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. Every 
person interested in any way in the cultivation of the soil 
should own a copy of this work. 

To show the value of the work, the manner in which it 
has been executed, and the importance of the subject, it 
is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation. 

The work surpasses in beauty and elegance anything 
of the kind ever before attempted in this country. 

The illustrations are very numerous and very superb, 
including nearly three hundred woodcuts in the highest 
style of the art, and nearly a hundred objects on steel 
colored from life by hand. 

It is issued in an octavo volume, beautifully printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge, on tinted paper, hand- 
somely bound, and is one of the most important and valu- 
able works of the kind ever issued from the press. Every 





History should have a copy. 


The New York Tribune says: —* Dr. Harris on Insects 
has become a standard work... . . . We doubt whether 
there exists in any language a single volume upon insects 
injurious to vegetation in all respects equal to this...... 
We heartily commend this work to agricultural societies, 
as one of the best to be offered as a premium, combining, 
as it eminently does, utility with beauty.” 


~~ 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. KING'S WHITE HILLS. 


THE WHITE HILLS, THEIR LEGENDS, 
LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. By REV. THOMAS 
STARR KING. With Sixty Illustrations, engraved by 
Andrew, from Drawings by Wheelock. Crown 8vo. 
Price, $ 2.00. 


The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is re- 
quested to this work, as one in every respect the most 
beautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so 
intimately connected with the White Mountains by his 
inimitable descriptions of their scenery, that everything 
from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, SINCE ‘THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III, 1760-1860, By THOMAS ERSKINE 


May, C.B. Vol. I. 12mo. ‘Tinted paper. Price, $ 1.25, 
HYPATIA; OR, NEW FOES WITH AN 


OLD FACE. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of 
* Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” &c., &c. A New Edition. 
12mo. Price, $ 1.25. 


een 


LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD 


/ENGLISH ANALYSIS; containing Forms for 





POETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound 
in various styles. 


CROSBY AND NICHOLS, 


VALUABLE 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
A PREPARATORY LATIN  PROSE- 


BOOK ; containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
entering College; with References to Kiihner’s and 
Andrewsgnd Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; Notes, criti- 











cal and explanatory ; a Vocabulary ; and a Geographi- 
cal and Historical Index. By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 
12mo. pp. 762. Price, $ 1.50. 


AESTHETICS; OR, SCIENCE OF BEAU- 


TY. By JOHN Bascom, Professor in Williams Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


the Complete Analysis of English Composition, together 
with Selections for Analysis from the best English Au- 
thors, Designed to accompany the study of English 
Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By EDWARD 
P. BATES, A. M., Principal of Cotting Academy, West 
Cambridge. 12mo. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. De- 
signed as a Basis for Instruction in Ethical Science in 
Schools and Colleges. By J.T. CHAMPLIN, President 
of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price, 80 cents. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOS.- 
OPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for 
Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline ¢ ? 
Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J 
CHAMPLIN, D.D., President of Waterville Uclicgs 
12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT; or, Hints 
and Methods in School Discipline and Instruction. Be- 
ing a Series of Familiar Letters to one entering upon 
the 'l'eacher’s Work. By CHARLES NORTHEND, A, 
M., Author of “ The Teacher and Parent,” &c. 19mo. 
pp- 358. Price, $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STANDARD HISTORIES. — MACAU- 


LAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in | 


Five Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN’S GIBBON’S 
ROME, Six Volumes, 12mo. HUME’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS AND 
DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JON- 
SON, BYRON. MILTON, COWPER, BURNS, 
MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS, MONTGOMERY, 
LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, etc. Each 
complete in one octavo volume, and bound in 
various styles. 


CABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS. 
— Including the popular authors. Bound in blue 
and gold. Fifteen Volumes, 16mo. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA: 
LOGUE OF CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S PUBLI f- 
CATIONS. 12mo. pp. 100. Es 


*,y* Sent gratis by mail, if applied for. 


sala 


117 Washington Street, Boston | 
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: GOOD CLOTHING, 
Furnishing Goods, and Liece Goods 
| FOR MEN'S WEAR. 

CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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ONE PRICE ONLY. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, AND PARKER, 





No. 192 Washington Street, Boston. 


(OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL.) 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 7 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH: Pm 


HEALTH: 


ITS FRIENDS AND ITS FOES. By R. D. 
MusseEy, M. D., LL. D., etc., Late Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, and of Sur- 
gery at the Medical College of Ohio. With Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.00. 

This work, by one of the oldest and most experienced 
physicians in the country, embraces the results of a prac- 
tice of more than fifty years. Such subjects as ——— 
Ventilation, Sleep, Exercise, Bathing, Food, Alcohol, 
Tobacco, etc., are here treated at length, and familiarly 
illustrated by many cases drawn from his own observa- 
tion and the experience of others. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 
By Peter Barn, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 

Life,” ete. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS. — The Argument introduced and stated. 
— The Logic of Miracle. — Christ’s Testimony to Chris- 
tianity Historically Ascertained. — Possible Hypotheses 
Concerning Christ’s ‘Testimony to his own Religion. — 
Was Christ’s Testimony False? His Moral Character. 
— Was Christ’s Testimony Mistaken? His Intellectual 
Ch ter.— The C ination of Moral and Intellectual 
Excellence in Christ.— The Sealing of Christ’s Testi- 
mony. by his Death. — The Testimony True. — The 
Scope of the Testimony. — Concluding Remarks. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes, by Brooke 
« Foss WestcorTT, M. A. With an Introduction by 
H. B. HACKETT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theological 
Institute. Royal 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
* The mass of information of the most valuable charac- 
ter, condensed into this volume, surprises. us continually 





‘as we examine it. It has no rival in the English lan- 


guage, and should be among the first purchases of all 
young ministers.” — T'he Methodist. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
for 1862; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, ex- 
hibiting the most important Discoveries ‘and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoélogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., 
together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, 
A.M. With a Portrait of Capt. John A. Dahlgren. 
12mo. @Cloth. $ 1.25. 

VOLUMES OF THE SAME WORK for years 1850 to 
1861 inclusive. With Portraits of Professors Agassiz 


’ Silliman, Henry, Bache, Maury, Hitchcock, Richard 


M. Hoe, and Prof. Wyman, Rogers, Mitchel, &c. 12 

vols. 12mo. $1.25 per vol. 

This work, issued annually, contains all important 
facts discovered or announced during the year. 

3 Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains en- 
tirely new matter. 


THE PURITANS ; or, The Court, Church, and 
Parliament of England, during the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By SAMUEL Hopkins, Author of 
“ Lessons at the Cross,” etc. 3 vols. Cloth. $7.50. 
The third volume, just issued, completes this most in- 

teresting History of the Puritans. te is a work of no 

ordinary character, and has been received by the read- 
ing public with the liveliest appreciation. Mr. Hopkins’s 
power of historical portraiture and dramatic narrative 
will compare favorably with the best efforts of Macaulay, 
Prescott, and D’Aubigne. 


LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAM- 
INED. By H. L. MANSEL, B.D. Cloth, $1.00. 





MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an Intro- 
— by FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 12mo,. Cloth, 


This remarkable book still continues to attract the live- . 


liest attention. More than six thousand copies have al- 

ready been disposed of. 

HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 
TURE. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 

“¢ Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 
dences.’ ”? — Rufus Choate. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST HISTORICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. By C. J. ELuicor, B. D., Prof. of Divin- 
a College, London. Royal 12mo, Cloth. 
$ 1.25. 


A work of great value, popular in style, yet reliable 
and profound. 


BATEMAN'S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man, 


GOSSE’S ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With elegant Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25, 
A beautiful and popular book. 


THE GREYSON LETTERS. By Henry Rogers, 
Author of “‘The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. Cloth, 


$ 1.25. 
‘¢ The genius of the author sparkles on every page.”? — 
Meth. Prot. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS, with 
Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

* A noble book, of the profoundest interest and value.’? 

— Boston Oourier. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
By PETER BAYNE, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.” In2vols.. 12mo, Cloth. 
$ 1.25 each. 

“¢ The powerful hand of a great master is visible in all 
these pages.” — Pres. Banner. 


BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH. By Aonto 
PALEARIO. 16mo. Cloth, 38 cents, 
“ A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.” 


GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS ; or, Invisible Things 
Understood by Things that are Made. By CHRISTIAN 
SCHRIVER, Minister of Magdeberg in (671. Trans- 
lated from the ‘'wenty-eighth German Edition, by 
REV. ROBERT MENZIES. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 

A most fascinating devotional book. It teaches how to 
find God everywhere, and to carry devotion into the 
humblest duties of daily life. The work may be had in 
various extra styles of binding. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By-Mrs. 
H. C. KNIGHT, Author or “ Lady Huntington and her 
Friends,”’ etc. Likeness and elegant Illustrated Title- 
Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

An original ‘* Life” of one whose sacred Hymns and 

Melodies are familiar, and have become embalmed in 

every household. 


THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION, 
Representative Men of Germany, France, England, 
and Scotland. By J.TuLLOcH,D.D, 12mo. $100. 


PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Period of 1776. With Notes, Illustrations, ete. By J. 
W. THORNTON, with a fine likeness of Jonathan 
Mayhew. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“A work of great interest, especially at the present 
time. To the Pulmt we owe the moral force which won 
our independence.” The antiquated style of the title- 
page of each sermon has been preserved. 
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